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The PERAINS 


INSTITUTION 


fin Interview taKen especially for OUR DAY 


By JANE STEWART 


HE Perkins Institution for the Blind stands upon an ele- 
vation not far from where the restless waters of the 
Harbor wash the shore at City Point, South Boston. It 

is a big, quaint, yellow, five-storied building, cheerful and at- 
tractive, with many broad verandas inviting to the open air. 
‘Tue square Greek porte-cochere with its deep entablature sup- 
ported on Doric columns provides an imposing entrance to the 
siructure which would otherwise be devoid of architectural ex- 
pression. 

It was a rainy spring morning when I rang the bell at the 

of this famous, : 
neer school for the 


door pio- ‘ 


blind, 


and was admitted by a 
courteous blind man whose 
pathetic, sightless eyes 
could not fail to awaken 


the observer’s instant sym- 
pathy and interest. <A fine 
embossed globe of large 


size had a place of honor 
the ro- 


tunda and a circle of doors 


in the center of 


various direc- 
The comfortable re- 
had half a 
marble busts 
on pedestals of Colonel 
Thomas H. Perkins, Samuel 
May, William 
others of the 
generous benefactors. Sev- 
eral fine portrait paint- 
ings hung upon the walls, 
chief which 


opened in 
tions. 
ception room 


dozen white 


and 
Institution’s 


Oliver, 


among 
of Dr. Samuel G. 
the late directing 
genius of this place, and of 
its first promoter, Dr. John 
Fisher, of honored memory. 


were 
those 
Howe, 


I was ushered through a 
long corridor to the private 
apartments of the 
able director, son-in-law of 
Dr. Howe—Mr. Michael An- 
agnos—the man who next 
to Dr. Howe has done most 
for the education of the 
blind in this country. At 
my entrance Mr. Anagnos 
rose from his seat at his desk in the center of one of the large 
parlors which serve the dual purpose of private office and 
drawing room. 


present 


His kindly, dark eyes echoed the weleome of 


his words. He had evidently been busy at work. Every move- 


ment displayed the man of thought, executive ability, and 





THUMAS STRINGER, A BLIND-DEAF PUPIL. 





strong individuality. In manner he is perfectly simple and un- 
affected; and his entire forgetfulness of self must be apparent 
to every one who converses with him. 

Only a slight accent gives hint of his foreign origin, 33 
years of contact with American life which is much to his liking 
have produced a pretty thoroughly Americanized Greek. “I 
was born in Epirus, a Grecian province,” he said pleasantly, in 
response to my query. “My father was a farmer and tailor, 
and lived out in the country up in the mountains. After gradu- 
ating from the University of Athens I was an editor for a time 
in my native land.” 

“I first met Dr. Howe in 
1867,” he 
came to this country in the 
fall of that year to assist 
him in his valiant efforts for 


continued, “and 


the emancipation of my race 
from the Turkish despotism 


and in editing the paper, 
‘The Cretan,’ published in 
the interest of the Cretans 


in whose revolution he took 
so profound an interest. 

In reply to a 
about the beginning of his 
teacher of the 
that he was 
engaged first in fitting boys 


question 


work as a 


blind, he said 


for college teaching Latin 
and Greek. “Instead of re- 


maining here for a iew years 
as I had intended | am now 
here thirty-three years and 
for more than thirty years 


have been connected with 
this institution,’ he added 
with a smile. 

Looking around the spa- 
cious, cheerful rooms, I no- 


ticed many traces of the de- 


voted woman, Mrs. Julia 
Howe Anagnos, who for so 
many years by the side of 


her father and her husband 
gave unrequited and willing 
service to work for humani- 
ty in this little place and 
who with her dying lips said, 
“Take care of the little blind 
children.” The rooms are kept as she left them and bear mute 
of her Upon the wall above the grand 
piano is the beautiful oil painting of her—a face so sweet and 
appealing and lovely that one could well believe her to have 
been in truth “an angel on earth, a real personification of 


witness occupancy. 
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every womanly virtue—of goodness and beauty, of charity 
and generosity, of truth and purity, of modesty and chastity, 
of ever active and never intermitting benevolence.” 

Thinking of the noble father to whom she was allied in 
closest fellowship of kindred aims and ideals, I asked: ‘What 
man or men has done the most for this institution?” 

“A number have contributed, but it will be generally con- 
ceded that Dr. Howe has undoubtedly done the most,” was the 
prompt reply. “Dr. Howe has done for the blind of America 
what Valentine Hauy, the founder of the first institution at 
Paris, has done for the blind of the world.” 

“Is there any other institution like this in the world?” I] 
queried. 

“This is the first of its kind in America, and all American 
institutions are modelled on this principle.” 

“What are the principles on which Dr. Howe founded this 
institution?” 

“The principles of self-help and self-reliance. Dr. Howe de- 
voted his genius and his rare qualities of head and heart to 
the organization of a system of instruction and training for 
the blind, which should enable them to develop the capacities 
of every kind with which nature has endowed them,” said my 
host enthusiastically, “to gain the mastery over themselves 
and reliance upon their own resources, to enlarge their experi- 
ence by personal contact with the world in which they live and 
move, to pursue the road of a useful and wise activity to the 
goal of true happiness, and to meet the higher obligations of 
manhood and womanhood.” 

“Where does this school stand in educational rank?” 

“It starts from the kin- 
dergarten and ends with 
the High English or Latin 
school. In other words 
our pupils enter college 
without further prepara- 
tion.” 

“Have you introduced 
any changes in Dr. Howe’s 
plans?” 

“Oh, yes, most certain- 
ly. We had to. There was 
no kindergarten until fif- 
teen years ago, and there 
were only the elements of 
other things. We con- 
stantly make changes to 
follow the progress of 
general pedagogy. You 
must know the blind 
should be educated as 
nearly as possible as see- 
ing people are educated. 
And,” with a forceful em- 
phasis and gesture, “they 
should associate as much 
as possible with people of perfect sight.” 

Everybody who desires to know anything of the history of 
the educated blind in this country must be acquainted with the 
story of the educated blind deaf-mute, Laura Bridgman. It 
was when a child of 8 in 1837, living at Hanover, N. H., that 
Dr. Howe first heard of her. He made the journey to visit her 
and her parents and persuaded them to place her under his 
training. ‘Here is a human soul shut up in a dark and silent 
cell,” he wrote at the time. “All the avenues to it are closed 
except that of touch, and it would seem that it must be a 
blank; nevertheless it is active and struggling continually not 
only to put itself in touch with things without but to manifest 
what is going on within itself.” Under his persevering aid 
she was led from the darkness of insensibility and ignorance 
into the light of a sentient and cultured being. Laura Bridg- 
man remained in Perkins Institution after her education was 
completed as a helper. And the most significant and in- 
teresting painting in the building is that between the curved 
windows of the director’s room, representing her in the act of 
teaching Oliver Casewell, a blind and deaf pupil like herself. 

“Laura Bridgman was the most memorable pupil the insti- 
tution ever had because she was the first sightless deaf mute 








LAULA BRIDGMAN, 


ever taught in the world,” said Mr. Anagnos, commenting on 
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the subject. “She was not more remarkable than the others 
here, however,” he added. 

The interesting trio of blind deaf mutes at the Perkins In- 
stitution now are known through the frequent newspaper ae- 
counts and the encouraging reports of their progress given 


from time to time. Perhaps Tommy Stringer, a child of poy- 


$«* 








THE PERKINS INSTITUTION, 

erty, rescued from being sent to a Pennsylvania almhouse, has 
drawn most strongly upon public interest. His story is an in- 
spiring one and is a wonderful tribute to the art which has 
transformed him from an inert, voiceless and almost senseless 
being with less intelligence than a puppy to a bright, alert 
boy full of original and humorous ideas, dextrous with his 
hands, and of high moral impulse, affectionate and kind. 

“Thomas Stringer is now a pupil in the Lowell grammar 
school at Jamaica Plain,” said Mr. Anagnos. “He is a regular 
enrolled scholar and learns his lessons with the rest of them. 
Of course, his teacher sits by him. Neither Laura Bridgman, 
Helen Keller, Elizabeth Bonbin, or Edith Thomas have had this 
sort of training, that is not until Helen Keller entered college 
last year. Thomas is the first to study with seeing children in 
a public school. It is good for him and for them. The teach- 
ers testify that the chivalry he arouses, even in the roughest 
and most troublesome pupil, more than compensates for the 
slight loss of attention through interest in him.” 

“Are blind children like other children in disposition?” I 
asked. 

“Of course they are,’ answered the director, “just the 
same. When petted they are, perhaps, a little more inclined 
to be selfish. But human beings are much the same. There is 
a great deal of goodness in everybody,” he added with the 
serene faith of the humanitarian, which leads him to discern 
something worth mining for where others would see only hope- 
lessness, and which makes his work a success. 

“Do they show a natural moral sense or religious feeling?” 

“T should say yes. But the tendencies implanted in human 
beings depend on cultivation,” was the reply. 

“What has been the greatest hindrance in teaching the 
blind?” 

“Their condition when they come. It is immaterial whence 
they spring. If from the lower classes, they are neglected and 
enervated. If from better circumstances, they are pampered 
and spoiled. In either case, there is a struggle to overcome 
the defects of early training.” 

Mr. Anagnos confesses that he is a complete disciple of 
Froebel, whose methods and principles are peculiarly adapted 
to the instruction of the sightless. ‘‘Begin early,” he declares. 
“The child starts with the hands, and then must follow the 
harmonious development of the whole nature—physical, mental 
and moral.” 

“Should blindness be considered a calamity to debar any- 
one from being a productive member of the community?” 

“To a considerable extent, yes,” Mr. Anagnos replied. 
“Because all our industrial activities at the present time are 
earried on chiefly by machinery, and the first thing needed is 
sight. Now we are aiming to give the blind a higher education. 
They are eminently successful as music teachers and piano- 
tuners. But we want especially to develop the highest intel-- 
lectual and moral attainments. Nothing will obliterate physi- 
eal difficulties so quickly as superior intellect and high moral- 
itv.” he said earnestly. 
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T. P. OCONNOR, THE IRISH AGITATOR 


STORY OF HIS RISE FROM OBSCURITY TO NATIONAL PROMINENCE 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR OUR DAY BY EDWARD PAGE GASTON 


HATEVER power I may have to make the lot of the 
poor and unfortunate brighter and happier, I owe 
to the fact that there is scarcely a sorrow of their’s 

which I have not known in my own person.” : 

One of the most interesting personages you will meet in 
Parliament is the man who said that, and whose life is heart 
to heart in its touch with the throbbing needs of humanity. 
St. Stephen’s halls hold no more stirring character than T. P. 
o’Connor, whose name is larger than London. and as wide in 
its influence as all the world. When you listen to his eloquence 
in the House of Commons, one naturally thinks that there 
speaks a born orator, but Mr. O’Connor will twinkle in the 
eye when he tells you that speech is an acquired gift, if he has 
any. “As an Irish boy I was shy and distrustful of myself,” 
he says. “To Queen’s college in Galway, where I was attend- 
ing as a lad of fifteen, there was attached a debating society; 
but I could not get up courage to speak, until one night the 
subject under discussion was the great civil war then raging 
in America. I screwed up my courage, and with much trem- 
bling delivered my maiden speech. The burden of my remarks 
was that what the Southern Confederacy was fighting for, 
after all, was very much the same as what my beloved Ireland 
was struggling to attain—the right of self-government. 

“Working on a Dublin paper for three years, I went to 
London at the age of 21 to find literary work, with but four 
pounds ($20), in my purse. A sad, heart-breaking effort it 
proved, and I pity the youth in such circumstances as mine, 
without friends or influence. There is nothing more weary- 
ing, more maddening than the unsuccessful search for work. 
For a long time I supped this cup of bitterness to the dregs. 
Oftentimes, after having walked about for a whole morning, 
I would have to lie down in my poor room in the afternoon to 
sleep for hours, exhausted in mind and body. My meals were 
taken in a cheap restaurant, often of only a penny coffee and 
roll, and again I took a loaf of coarse bread to my room, to 
live on bread and water for better economy. 

“After six weeks I found a place on the Daily Telegraph 
at night work, but in my London career I found myself almost 
friendless, and I was always shy and self-absorbed. I prac- 
tically lived the life of a hermit, and when I crept home to 
my attic in a courtyard off the Strand, I was too tired and 
friendless to care when to get up. A sense of abject loneliness 
oppressed me during the three years I was in regular journal- 
istic work. It was not until I was thrown out of regular em- 
ployment, and went through several years of infinite hardships 
that I came into intimate contact with my fellows. It was 
among that curious population that haunts Fleet street, ‘the 
world’s avenue of letters’—a brilliant set of people, but more 
often sad than cheerful, more frequently hungry than satisfied. 
To these fugitive literary workers I became attracted. I was 
taken out of myself; I began to know life’s realities in their 
grimmest form, and so I became the fellow, companion and 
friend of the unfortunate, which I hope I may ever remain.” 

“T believe you have a theory that ability does not always 
carry success with it, and that poverty is often to be traced 
to nothing but ill-lueck?” 

“My experience of life, my knowing of suffering in all its 
forms, has seemed to teach me that,” replied Mr. O'Connor. 
“T have known men who were educated, clever and even bril- 
liant, and yet unable to make a living. Luck was against them. 
It is the inexperienced who believe that men can mould their 
destinies as they please. In the majority of cases men are but 
the sport of chance, and the plaything of circumstance. 

“In London the Irishmen were just beginning to organize 
for their rights, and I became a constant attendant at debat- 
ing clubs; but my first plunge into politics was with the Lam- 
beth Radical club in 1876, which made some noise in its day. 
At the same time I was at work on my biography of the Earl 
of Beaconsfield, which was the hardest work I ever did in my 
life, as I sometimes worked upon it for twenty hours at a 
time—from 8 in the morning until 4 o’clock next morning. 
When the book was finished, I was reduced to a miserable 
state of nervous exhaustion. It was not of my own will that 


_ rounding country. 


I entered Parliament, as | felt a strong repugnance, which I 
have never been able to overcome, against depending upon 
polities for a livelihood by the financial support of my constitu- 
ents. I knew the disappointments of an Irish member of Com- 
mons, but after repeated requests from my old town of Gal- 
way, I entered the campaign. Getting together all the money 
from my books I could collect, I stood for the election, and 
won. The little I have been able to do for suffering Ireland 
you know of course, but it has been so little, just as I ex- 
pected.” 

As British lawmakers receive no pay for their parliament- 
ary services Mr. O’Connor has steadily kept at his writings and 
is the most popular literary man, probably, in St. Stephens’s. 
He edits “M. A. P.”, writes a literary page in the Weekly Sun, 
with its notable feature of the “Book of the Week,” contributes 
special matter to the Telegraph, the magazines and many pub- 
lications. At the turn of the half century of his life he is be- 
yond the necessity for hard labor, but keeps at his huge task 
of legislation and journalism. He holds that he is a very lazy 
man, but an intimate friend says he never has been idle a 
minute in his life. 

“He is always at work, marking and turning down the 
pages of everything he reads,” said my informant. “He is the 
quickest man I know, and works like lightning. He can dic- 
tate five or six reports to his secretaries at the same time.” 

“What is your opinion of journalism as a profession? 
Would you recommend it to a beginner?” Mr. O'Connor was 
asked. 

“Tf he has a talent for writing, and especially descriptive 
writing in England, yes. That is to say, unless he can find a bet- 
ter profession. The best of all professions is the Bar; but it 
requires money and influence to insure success. It is a bad 
profession to fail in, but a splendid thing to succeed in.” 

One feels inclined to quarrel a bit with the member from 
Galway over his pessimistic views of success in life depending 
upon luck, money and influence, as his own life is a denial of 
his theory. If ever a man in the United Kingdom has deserved 
success and won it with nothing else than an honest service 
that man is T. P. O'Connor, the Irish agitator. 
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AMERICAN FAMILIES IN SAN JUAN 


RANCES T. STOCKWELL recently took occasion to des- 
F cribe the American women and American family life as 
she found it in the capital of Porto Rico. It seems that with 
very few exceptions the American women of the island are 
there in some official connection, either as the wives or rela- 
tives of army officers, or as school-teachers, or as nurses in 
the hospitals. The exceptions are the wives of Americans en- 
gaged in permanent business enterprises. 

The Government provides good quarters for the officers 
and their families, and has fitted up their houses with modern 
plumbing and such conveniences as were needed to make them 
comfortable and sanitary. The Governor is lodged in really 
princely style in a stately and dignified mansion quite fittingly 
called “the Palace.” 

The ladies begin their day by going to market, where they 
bargain, generally in quite inadequate Spanish, for the day’s 
supplies with the peons who bring these things from the sur- 
The market is anything but an appetizing 
place, but one has to accept filth as a matter of course in the 
tropics. Bunches of chickens tied by the legs, baskets of eggs, 
vegetables of all kinds, melons, gourds, gorgeous parrots in 
cages, straw mats and baskets, lie in heaps on the dirty stone 
flagging in close proximity to rotting fruits and vegetables, 
which are strewn everywhere. Unclad children play among the 
heaps, and goats browse on their outskirts. 

After overcoming one’s first nausea at the ensemble, one 
sees that the food to be had is not at all bad, and, of course, 
from a New York point of view, extremely cheap. “Cinco 
(five cents’) worth of each kind of vegetable or 
There are naturally 


centavos’ ” 
fruit is enough for a family for the day. 
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many varieties of fruit and vegetables which we do not have 
in the United States; but the products of the soil, ripened un- 
der the fierce sun of the tropics, are flat and tasteless compared 
with those which ripen slowly in our temperate climate. More- 
over, they are small, even the chickens and eggs resembling the 
tomatoes in their miniature proportions. Porto Rico, how- 
ever, really does produce bananas in perfection. The Porto 
Rican coffee also is delicious, certain kinds, grown in the 
higher altitude of the mountain slopes, having for years been 
nearly all taken at a high price by dealers in Paris. 

The servant problem seems not to be a serious one in San 
Juan, as English-speaking negroes from the Barbadoes are to 
be had, somewhat trained to the ways and wants of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The towns, generally, are supplied with ice-fac- 
tories, so that there is a plentiful supply of ice, the usual lack 
of which is one of the great discomforts of the tropics. The 
routine of life is varied by trips around the island in dispatch 
boats, running to and fro between coast towns; by beautiful 
drives along the shores of the island and across it by the mil- 
itary road; and. for the venturesome, by excursions on horse- 
back over mountain bridle-paths amid splendidly picturesque 
scenery. 

The women scattered about the island teaching school, 
who have not the prestige of official position or the comforts 
which the War Department has secured to the officers and 
their families, must often endure many hardships with very 
few compensations. 


t = 
CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING IN 
NEW HAVEN 


eae. is an establishment in 
which may be the pioneer of 


f co-operative housekeeping 
in all parts of America. 


New Haven, Connecticut, 


It is called the Twentieth Century 
Food company, and although it has been in existence only 
eight months, it already makes housekeeping less of a problem 
to more than a hundred families. The originator of this new 
phase of housewifery is the president of the company, Samuel 
H. Street, a manufacturer of cereal. 

Mr. Street’s establishment is immaculately clean and com- 
pact. There is a large basement with a lordly larder and a 
small grocery shop like the provision ¢Ghambers of a hotel. On 
the next floor there is the office and the kitchen, with its great 
copper soup kettles, a revolving steamer where bushels of po- 
tatoes are cooked in fifteen minutes, tall coffee caldrons and 
long tables at which chefs in white are moving busily about. 
Then there is the room where preparations are afoot for the 
sending out of hot food. 


Piled high in one corner are hundreds of zine cans. They 
are double, with three inches of space between the outside and 
the linings. Into the bottom of each is slipped a “heat retain- 
er,’ a package with the properties of the old-fashioned soap- 
stone. A hundred or more of these are put in a hot oven when 
the preparation of a meal begins, and they have absorbed con- 
siderable heat before it is time to begin distribution; not heat 
enough to do any further cooking of the food, but sufficient 
to keep up such an even temperature for five hours as the 
cook in a large kitchen secures by his pans resting on a table 
with steam circulation underneath. A cupboard in this storage 
room holds thousands of enameled steel pans of a pattern 
manufactured purposely for this company. They have straight 


sides and flat lids that fit tightly. The pans which hold a small 
portion are three or four inches in height: for a large portion 
they are twice that size. 
the kitchen. 


An employe checks off each order in 
It may be from Mrs. Smith, whose family con- 
sists of four people. She has ordered puree of tomato, roast 
beef, spaghetti and cheese, potatoes au gratin, graham pudding 
with sauce, and a quart of coffee. These require six pans. 
The food is served neatly into each of the snowy-lined warm 
dishes. Before a whiff of the steam can escape it is closed 
tight and one is laid on top of the other in a zine framework, 
which is set snugly into the large can, with the heat retainer 
at the bottom. Into the top is fitted a deep cloth-bound lid. 
Dishes are not included in the service, of course. The house- 
wife sets her table, provides bread and butter, pickles, cream 
und sugar. ail the small etceteras of a meal, then when the 


family is ready to sit down the can is opened, the soup, which 
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is on the top, is lifted out, and the lid is replaced to keep the 
remainder of the dinner hot. So attractive is the blue ware jp 
which the company delivers its food that many of the custom. 
ers serve the food from it instead of transferring it to colq 
china. ‘The carving is done by an expert, and in the case of 
such food as roast beef, portions are sent rare or well done, as 
ordered. No bread, pastry or cake is offered by the company, 
They contend that the bakery supplies this demand. 


Brown 
bread js the exception. 


They have a cook whose brown bread 
is famed already in the City of Elms. 

Here is the reckoning of one housekeeper, who has reduced 
her kitchen work to the smallest possible amount of labor, 
There are four in the family. They live in a flat and have dis. 
pensed with the services of a “hired girl.”” The washing is sent 
out, and once a week the scrubwoman does the sweeping, 
Labor is reduced to a minimum, such as preparing a light 
breakfast, dusting, setting the table, dish-washing and making 
the beds. The kitchen is equipped with a gas stove, the house 
is kept beautifully neat, and the chief comfort of all is having 
the little apartment to themselves, without, a maid to 
squeezed in. 


be 

This family dines at noon and eats a light sup- 

per. Here isa glimpse at the household accounts for one week: 
MONDAY. 

Dinner—Puree of Jackson 15c, lamb croquettes and green 
peas 25e, stewed potatoes, 10ce, prune pudding 15e. 
Supper—Baked beans with tomato sauce 15e, plain custard 
; total, 95 cents. 


15¢ 





TUESDAY. 

Dinner—Lamb stew 30ce,. creamed potatoes 10¢c, creamed 
bread pudding 15c. 

Supper—Minced ham on toast 20e, farina fritters, vanilla 
sauce, ise; total, 90 cents. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Dinner—New England boiled dinner 35e 
Supper 


. tapioca cream Lic. 


Fried oysters, 35e; total, 85 cents. 


‘ THURSDAY. 
Dinner—Stewed chicken, family style, 95e; creamed pota- 
toes, 10e; date meringue, 15e. 

Supper—Veal loaf, 50e; corn meal fritters, 10¢e; total, $1. 

FRIDAY. 

Dinner—Clam chowder, 20¢; boiled cod, egg sauce, 50e: 
mashed potatoes, 10c¢; lemon rice, 18e. 

Supper—Fish cakes, 15e; banana fritters, 25¢e:; total, $1.18. 

SATURDAY. 

Dinner—Roast beef, pan gravy, 50¢; potatoes, 10c; lima 
beans, 20e; cocoanut custard, 20¢e. 

Supper—Small country sausage and mashed potatoes, 25¢; 
total, $1.25. — 

SUNDAY. 
Boiled turkey, oyster sauce, 65e; creamed pota- 
toes, 10e; baked Indian pudding, 15c. 


Dinner 


Supper—Boston baked beans with tomato sauce, 15e; total. 
$1.05. Total for week, $7.18. 
The household accounts for that week included: Bread 


and rolls 45e, butter 50ce, milk 42e, sugar 15¢e, coffee and tea 
50¢e, cake and cookies 35e, pickles and olives 20c, eggs 20c, erack- 
ers 10c, fruit 50c, lettuee and celery 45¢e; total, $3.82. The 
week's expenses were exactly $11, or $2.75 for each person. The 
expense of the table when a girl was kept had generally wav- 
ered from $10 to $12 a week, for she means another mouth to 
teed. Her wages were $3 a week. She was not an experienced 
cook, and the food of that household today is of a much better 
quality than what came from Bridget’s hands. The supply is 
plentiful as served from this caterer, and frequently there are 
small left-overs which with skill and good seasoning are con- 
verted into tasty additions to the supper or breakfast, such as 
corned beef hash or a few savory spoonfuls of stew. 

New Haven’s unique establishment would seem to be the 
beginning of a new era of housekeeping. 


In the estimation of 
a writer for Good Housekeeping it lacks but one thing—a 
corps of neat-handed dishwashers to follow in the trail of the 
food delivery wagon. 
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he 
in HOW ONE MIND INFLUENCES ANOTHER | 
n- 
ld A SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF TELEPATHY, THE SPIRITUAL BEING AND GOD’S OVER-RULING 
of POWER 
* By SIR WILLIAM CROOKES 
. 
a [Sir William Crookes, president of the British Association thought. It is supposed by some physiologists that the essen- 
id for the Advancement of Science and also president of the So- tial cells of nerves do not actually touch, but are separated i 
ciety for Physical Research, has made an address before each by a narrow gap which widens in sleep, while it narrows al- 
d of the above societies which present the most profound study most to extinction during mental activity. This condition is‘ so 
r. of the action of mind on mind and spiritual force in the uni- singularly like that of a Branly or Lodge coherer as to suggest 
S- yerse. While acknowledging the results of his researches up a further analogy. The structure of brain and nerve being 
it to date to be more or less speculative, Prof. Crookes has _ similar, it is conceivable there may be present masses of such 
, drawn conclusions which convince him of the existence of cer- nerve coherers in the brain whose special function it may be ; 
“ tain laws more or less easily defined. His speculations are so to receive impulses brought from without through the con- 1 
¢ weighty and ingeniously illustrated that the Smithsonian In- necting sequence of ether waves of appropriate order of mag- 
stitution, which has hitherto recognized only proven scientific nitude. 
fa facts, has given Prof. Crookes’ articles a prominent place. A formidable range of phenomena must be scientifically 
e Those readers of Our Day who have studied the subject of — sifted before we effectually grasp a faculty so strange, so be- 
)- immortality and an over-ruling Providence will see in Prof.  wildering, and for ages so inscrutable as the direct action of 
Crookes’ careful analysis the latest scientific proofs of such an mind on mind. This delicate task needs a rigorous employment 
existence. Much that has been hitherto obseure in telepathy, of the method of exclusion—a constant setting aside of irreve- 
or the action of mind on mind, will appear in a clear and lant phenomena that could be explained by known causes, in- 
. reasonable light. The most abstruse and deeply scientific ob- ciuding those far too familiar causes, conscious and uncon- 
servations of Prof. Crookes have been eliminated with great scious fraud. ‘The inquiry unites the difficulties inherent in 
1 eare and it has been the aim to print only that which can be all experimentation cornected with mind, with tangled human 
readily comprehended by the lay reader.—Editor. ] temperaments, and with observations dependent less on auto- 
O incident in my scientific career is more widely known matie record than on personal testimony. But difficulties are 
| than the part I took many years ago in certain physie things to be overcome even in the elusory branch of research 
researches. Thirty years have passed since I published — known as experimental psychology. 
an account of experiments tending to show that outside our To those who believe with me in the survival of man’s in- 
scientific knowledge there exists a Force exercised by intelli-  dividuality after death, T will point out a curious, inveterate, 
gence differing from the ordinary intelligence common to mor- — and widespread illusion—the illusion that our earthly bodies 
tals. To stop short in any research that bids fair to widen’ are a kind of rorm of humanity. so that ethereal bodies, if 
the gates of knowledge, to recoil from fear of difficulty or ad- such there be. must correspond to them in shape and size. 
verse criticism, is to bring reproach on science. There is When and if spiritual beings make themselves visible either 
nothing for the investigator to do but to go straight on; “to to our bodily eves or to our inward vision, their objeet would 
explore up and down, inch by inch, with the taper his reason;” be thwarted were they not to appear in a recognizable form: 
to follow the light wherever it may lead, even should it at so that their appearance would take the shape of the body and 
times resemble a will-o’-the-wisp. I have nothing to retract. clothing to which we have been accustomed. Materiality, form, 
Ladhere to my already published statements. Indeed, I might and space. I am constrained to believe, are temporary econdi- 
add much thereto. | regret only a certain erudity in those tions of our present existence. It is difficult to coneeive the 
early expositions which, no doubt justly, militated against idea of a spiritual being having a body like ours, conditioned 
their acceptance by the scientific world. My own knowledge by the exact gravitating force exerted by the earth. and with 
at that time scareely extended beyond the fact that certain organs which presuppose the need for food and necessity for 
phenomena new to science had assuredly occurred, and were — the removal of waste products. It is equally difficult. hemmed 
attested by my own sober senses and, better still, by automatic in and bound round as we are by materialistic ideas, to think 
record. I was like some two-dimensional being who might of intelligence. thought. and will existing without form or 
stand at the singular point of a Riemann’s surface, and thus matter and urtrammeled by gravitation or space. Men of sci- 
find himself in infinitesimal and inexplicable contact with a — ence before now have had to face a similar problem. In some 
plane of existence not his own. speculations on the nature of matter. Faraday expressed him- 
Were I now introducing for the first time these inquiries self in language which, mutatis mutandis, applies to my pres- 
to the world of science I should choose a starting point differ- ent surmises. This earnest philosopher was speculating on 
ent from that of old. It would be well to begin with telepathy; the ultimate nature of matter: and, thinking of the little, hard 
with the fundamental law, as I believe it to be, that thoughts impenetrable atom of Lucretius. and the forees or forms of 
and images may be transferred from one mind to another energy appertaining to it. he felt himself impelled to reject 
without the agency of the recognized organs of sense—that the idea of the existence of the nucleus altogether, and to 
knowledge may enter the human mind without being commun- think only of the forces and forms of energy usually associated 
icated in any hitherto known or recognized ways. therewith. He was led to the conclusion that this view neces- 
Although the inquiry has elicited important facets with — sarily involved the surmise that the atoms are not merely 
reference to the mind, it has not yet reached the scientific mutually penetrable., but that each atom, so to say, extends 
stage of certainty which would entitle it to be usefully brought throughout all space, yet always retaining its own center of 
before one of our sections. I will therefore confine myself to foree. 
pointing out the direction in which scientific investigation can A view of the constitution of matter which recommended 
legitimately advance. If telepathy take place we have two itself to Faraday as preferable to the one ordinarily held ap- 
physical facts—the physical change in the brain of A, the sug- pears to me to be exactly the view I endeavor to picture as 
gester, and the analogous physical change in the brain of B, the constitution of spiritual beings. Centers of intellect, will, 
the recipient of the suggestion. Between these two physical energy. and power, each mutually penetrable, while at the 
events there must exist a train of physical causes. Whenever same time permeating what we call space, but each center re- 
the connecting sequence of intermediate causes begins to be taining its own individuality, persistence of self, and memory. 
revealed, the inquiry will then come within the range of one Whether these intelligent centers of the various spiritual 
of the sections of the British association. Such a sequence forees which in their aggregate go to make up man’s character 
can only oceur through an intervening medium. All the phe- or karma are also associated in any way with the forms of 
nomena of the universe are presumably in some way continu- energy which, centered, form the material atom—whether these 
ous, and it is unscientific to call in the aid of mysterious spiritual entities are material, not in the crude, gross sense of 
agencies when, with every fresh advance in knowledge, it is Lucretius, but material as sublimated through the piercing in- 
shown that ether vibrations have powers and attributes abund- _ tellect of Faraday—is one of those mysteries which to us mor- 
antly equal to any demand—even to the transmission of — tals will perhaps ever remain an unsolved problem. 
— 
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Ordinarily we communicate intelligence to each other by 
speech. IL first call up in my own brain a picture of a scene I 
wish to describe, and then, by means of an orderly transmis- 
sion of wave vibrations set in motion by my vocal chords 
through the material atmosphere, a corresponding picture is 
implanted in the brain of anyone whose ear is capable of re- 
ceiving such vibrations. lf the scene 1 wish to impress on the 
brain of the recipient is of a complicated character, or if the 
picture of it in my own brain is not definite, the transmission 
will be more or less imperfect; but if I wish to get my audi- 
ence to picture to themselves some very simple object, such 
as a triangle or a circle, the transmission of ideas will be 
well-nigh perfect, and equally clear to the brains of both 
transmitter and recipient. Here we use the vibrations of the 
material molecules of the atmosphere to transmit intelligence 
from one brain to another. 

In the newly discovered Rontgen rays we are introduced 
to an order of vibrations of extremest minuteness as com- 
pared with the most minute waves with which we have hitherto 
heen acquainted, and of dimensions comparable with the dis- 
tances between the centers of the atoms of which the material 
universe is built up; and there is no reason to suppose that 
we have here reached the limit of frequency. Waves of this 
character cease to have many of the properties associated 
with light waves. They are produced in the same ethereal 
medium, and are probably propagated with the same velocity 
as light, but here the similarity ends. They can not be regular- 
ly reflected from polished surfaces; they have not been polar- 
ized;; they are not refracted on passing from one medium to 
another of different density, and they penetrate considerable 
thicknesses of substances opaque to light with the same ease 
with which light passes through glass. It is also demon- 
strated that these rays, as generated in the vacuum tube, are 
not homogeneous, but consist of bundles of different wave- 
lengths, analogous to what would be differences of color could 
we see them as light. Some pass easily through flesh, but are 
partially arrested by bone, while others pass with almost equal 
facility through bone and flesh. 

It seems to me that in these rays we may have a possible 
mode of transmitting intelligence which, with a few reason- 
able postulates, may supply a key to much that is obscure in 
psychical research. Let it be assumed that these rays, or rays 
of even higher frequency, can pass into the brain, and act on 
some nervous center there. Let it be conceived that the brain 
contains a center which uses these rays as the vocal chords 
use sound vibrations (both being under the command of intel- 
ligence) and sends them out with the velocity of light, to im- 
pinge on the receiving ganglion of another brain. In this way 
some at least of the phenomena of telepathy and the transmis- 
sion of intelligence from one sensitive to another through long 
distances, seem to come into the domain of law and can be 
grasped. A sensitive may be one who possesses the telepathic 
transmitting or receiving ganglion in an advanced state of de. 
velopment, or who, by constant practice, is rendered more 
sensitive to these high-frequency waves. Experience seems to 
show that the receiving and the transmitting ganglions are not 
equally developed; one may be active, while the other, like the 
pineal eye in man, may be only vestigial. By such an hypothe- 
sis no physical laws are violated: neither is it necessary to 
invoke what is commonly called the supernatural. 

To this hypothesis it may 
any 


be objected that brain waves, 
Therefore, 
easier or more certain the 


like other waves, must obey physical laws. 
transmission of thought must be 
nearer the agent and recipient are to each other. and should 
die out altogether before great distances are reached. Also it 
ean be urged that if brain waves diffuse in all directions they 
should affect all within 


instead of impressing only one brain. 


sensitiveness their radius of action. 
The electric telegraph 
is not a parallel case, for there a material wire intervenes to 
conduct and guide the energy to its destination. 

These are weighty objections, but not, I think. insurmount- 
able. Far be it from me to say anything disrespectful of the 
law of inverse squares, but I have already endeavored to show 
we are dealing with conditions removed from our material and 
limited conceptions of space, matter, form. Is it inconceivable 
that intense thought concentrated toward a sensitive with 
whom the thinker is in close sympathy may induce a telepathic 
chain of brain waves. along which the message of thought 


can go straight to its goal without loss of energy due to dis- 
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tance? And is it also inconceivable that our mundane ideas of 
space and distance may be superseded in these subtile regions 
of unsubstantial thought, where “near” and “far” may lose 
their usual meaning? 

I repeat that this speculation is strictly provisional, | 
dare to suggest it. The time may come when it will be poss; 
ble to submit it to experimental tests. 


The whole universe, as we see it, is the result of molecular 
movement. Molecular movements strictly obey the law of cop. 
servation of energy, but what we call “law” is simply an ex. 
pression of the direction along which a form of energy acts, 
not the form of energy itself. We may explain molecular and 
molar motions, and discover all the physical laws of motion, 
but we shall be far as ever from a solution of the vastly more 
important question as to what form of will and intellect js 
behind the motions of molecules, guiding and constraining 
them in definite directions along predetermined paths. What 
is the determining cause in the background? What combina- 
tion of will and intellect outside our physieal laws guides the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms along ordered paths culminating 
in the material world in which we live? 

In these last sentences I have intentionally used words of 
wide signification—have spoken of guidance along ordered 
paths. It is wisdom to be vague here, for we absolutely can not 
say whether or when any division may be introduced into the 
existing system of earthly forces by an external power. We 
can no more be certain that this is not so than I can be certain, 
in an express train, that no signalman has pressed a handle 
to direct the train on to this or that line of rails. I may con- 
pute exactly how much coal is used per mile, so as to be able 
to say at any minute how many miles we have traveled, but, 
unless I actually see the points, I can not tell whether they are 
shifted before the train passes. 

An omnipotent being could rule the course of this world in 
such a way that none of us should discover the hidden springs 
of action. He need not make the sun stand still upon Gibeon. 
He could do all that he wanted by the expenditure of infinites- 
imal diverting force upon ultramicroseopie modifications of the 
human germ. 

— 
ESTABLISHING OF TRAVELING LIBRARIES 

FFORTS are now being made in Maryland by women's 
E clubs to inaugurate a system of traveling libraries such 
as have proven of great value to other states. A correspond: 
ent to the Baltimore Sun gives some information concerning 
the methods which have been pursued in certain states in 
adopting the system. It seems that to New York belongs the 
enviable distinction of having been a pioneer in this move- 
ment. In 1892 Mr. Melvil Dewey secured from the State Legis- 
lature an appropriation for a new system of library extension, 
so simple, so practical, so economical, that it was at once suc- 
cessful in that state, and has since been adopted by a consid- 
erable number of the other states. Mr. Dewey's plan provides 
for a system of central control. from which 
collections of well-seleected 


periods of several months. 


smail 
place to place for 
These collections are put in charge 
of responsible persons in the various localities and are cir- 


are sent 


books from 


culated freely among the residents of such localities. To se- 
cure the preservation and safe return of the books Mr. Dewey 
required certain pledges. signed by several taxpayers in the 
community. A small amount of money was collected from 
each community to provide eases for the books, cards and 
other small accessories and to defray the cost of transporta- 
tion. The first year (1893) New York sent out 46 such libraries: 
the number increased steadily and at the end of the fifth year 
554 libraries were traveling. 

In many states women’s clubs have organized this work 
and in some cases have sustained it without state help. In 
New Jersey the Federation of Women's Clubs took hold of 
the matter energetically. They appealed to the governor, who, 
in his message to the legislature, recommended an appropria- 
libraries. 
the club 
In ‘99 a 


bill was passed by the legislature establishing a Library Com- 


tion of $1,500 yearly to be expended upon traveling 
In Kansas the agitation was begun in May, ‘97, by 
women: one year later the libraries began to travel. 


mission, and granting an annual appropriation of $1.000. In 
Vermont the work was begun a little more than a year ago by 


the Women’s Clubs. Recently the legislature of that state has 


made an appropriation for it. 
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GENERAL BOOTH’S ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL COLONY 


eESCRIPTION OF THE PRACTICAL OPERATIONS CARRIED ON AND THE CHARACTER OF 


—_— 


BY KELLOGG 


[General William Booth's plan to visit America again this 
year Will lend additional interest to any of the numerous social 
institutions which he has established. General Booth is today 
the unquestioned head of an army of 6,800 corps led by nearly 
15,000 officers, his subordinates and servitors. In forty-seven 
countries and colonies the Salvation Army now has its soldiers, 
commanded by 37,000 local officers. This single organization 
supports fifty-four newspapers printed in twenty-one lan- 
guages. | 

FEW centuries ago, when Hadleigh Castle was in its 

prime it may have been fair to see, but now only 

crumbling walls remain of the castle, and they are 
blown bare by the cutting winds that sweep across the chan- 
nel; no ivy clings to the weather-worn stones, no quaint clois- 
ter or curious hidden passages are left to recall the one time 
beauty and mystery that may have been its charm; it cannot 
even lay claim to being picturesque. It is a dreary walk along 
the muddy shore from Leigh station to the farm colony, a 
walk of several miles across oozy meadows and over styles. 
In the distance the uncared for castle walls loom desolately 
above the rolling hillocks and just behind them in contrast 
that should have been ugly smokes the great chimney of the 
brick kilns that marks the farm itself. Mountains of cockle 
shells border the shore, and the air which is neither fresh 
and bracing from the sea, nor sweet scented from the mead- 
ows, reeks with the stifling odors of the foul, slimy Thames, 
old fish and the long exposed piles of shells. The Salvation 
Army land and Industrial colony does not pretend to be a 
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AND NOW COMES FAMINE’'S AWFUL SHADOW—Y.  ¥. Tribune 


watering place, it is a place for destitute men to work at 
honest labor till they regain their courage or their former 
respectable footing in the world, removed from all tempta- 
They 
meager remuneration, and and a wonderfully successful farm 
has been made from land that ten years ago was little better 


tions—all save that of suicide. work long hours for 


than a swamp. «a colony in the real sense has sprung into ex- 
istence, a town is fast rising, and Hadleigh is getting to be the 
veritable mecea for all the ex-criminals, tramps, unfortunate 
men of every class, from the bankrupt gentleman to the runa- 
way sailor lad and unhappy street waif in England. 

It is safe to say that to most people the work of the Sal- 
vation Army consists in little more than open air prayer meet- 
ings. the feeding of some thousands of more or less worthy 
children at Christmas, and in the conducting of a few lodging 
houses for the poor. As a matter of fact the most lasting and 
probably the most important work is the so-called social work 
which is done where the world does not see. 

Ten years agoa large amount of land in Essex that seemed 
good for nothing was bought and a competent staff of officers 


=.THE WORKERS:, TOLD BY [AN EYE WITNESS. 


DURLAND 


sent to redeem it and build up a farm that should be self- 
supporting. Dormitories were built and the doors thrown 
open to all destitute men who would come and work, and a 
certain percentage of men were taken directly from the prisons 
as their sentences expired. They were supplied with clothes, 
well fed and cared for, and though started upon a basis of no 
remuneration save that of clothes and keep, they soon reached 
a point of efficiency where they merited a slight pecuniary re- 
ward, which was increased as they improved, until men who 
had been a few months at the colony could earn several shillings 
a week over and above the sum which was then charged for 
board. This enabled the men to accumulate a little capita} 
and when the time came for them to leave the colony the army 
endeavored to find positions for them, so that the world would 
not seem so harsh and cold as it otherwise might, a practice 
which still continues. It is asserted that positions are found 
for fully one-third of the men who come to the colony. The 
whole experiment has been attended by the most satisfactory 
For the first 
few years the scheme was a novelty and men came off the road 
very fast, but many of the tramp order soon tired of the work 
and left, after returning more than once, so that the total 
number of men who have passed through the colony is about 
According to the officers the average length 
of time spent there by each man is six months, an average 
At present there are 
nearly two hundred and fifty of these and certain it is that a 
goodly number have been there more than one year, and some 
few more than two years. The length of time that they stay 
rests wholly with the men themselves, saving one condition 


success and is now on a more than paying basis. 


seven thousand. 


which must be considered excellent. 


which is imposed, and that, alas! a condition which must in 
too many cases prove morally fatal. After a certain number 
of weeks of probation each man must profess “conversion” if 
he is to remain. 

Every man must start from the very bottom of the scale; 
that is, he must begin by working for his board and then work 
up through the different grades of labor step by step with 
slowly increasing wages. If a man who has reached a com- 
paratively good station, say of section foreman, leaves the 
This 
tends to make men remain longer than they would if they 
could start in after three months’ absence from where they 
left off. Good opportunities are offered to men to learn certain 
trades, such as market gardening, faney poultry raising (those 
are trades, are they not?) and brick-making, and if a man does 
stick to any one department long enough to master it he is 
virtually sure of a position; either that or of being asked to 
become an officer in the Salvation Army, which amounts to the 
same thing. Three hundred acres are devoted to fruit and 
market gardening and seventy acres to industrial undertak- 


colony and then returns he must begin “all over again.” 


ings. There is an immense number of sheep, about seventy 
cows and more than one thousand faney-bred fowls. The brick 
kiln, which is the highest rung in their industrial ladder, em- 
ploys an irregular number of men, according to the size of the 
waiting orders, but as not less than 20,000,000 bricks are made 
there is a chance for a large number of 
The poultry department has been 
exceedingly profitable, and as none but faney-bred fowls are 
kept, the very eggs that are sold for hatching purposes bring 


a higher price than the eggs from ordinary poultry farms. 


and sold every year, 


men to master the trade. 


The poulterer is proud of the fact that he was awarded two 
medals at the Paris Exposition, and for three consecutive years 
he has won the first prize at the English show, “and that is 
something to say, now, sir, isn’t it?” 

The colonists themselves are surely more interesting than 
any part of the colony, for a more motley crew it would be 
difficult to imagine. The first man to whom I talked was an 
Armenian who spoke such excellent English that I later made 
certain inquiries concerning him, and found that he was not 
only college bred but had been for several years scientific 
secretary to the prince of Bulgaria, and was now reduced to 
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straitened circumstances through misfortunes that he could 
The next 
traveler, and the next an old stock broker. 


searcely have averted. man was an ex-commercial 
On the way to the 
refectory my (himself a broken-down 
pointed out a man who had committed 
The 


mitted when he was under the influence 


guide “gentleman”) 


a double murder and 


had served fifteen years in prison. erime aad been com- 
of liquor, and he has 
the Army. He has been 
“converted” and will soon take his place in the world, once 
more a free man on an honorable footing. 


isters 


now been turned over to Salvation 


There are two min- 


there, an actor, several journalists, any number of 
merchants who have fallen through drink or failed in business, 
various petty clerks, and a fine assortment of adventurers. 
About ten per cent. are criminals, and the remainder are old 
and decrepit men whose days of usefulness have ended. 


The dining hall or refreshment room, as it is called, is 


divided into three rooms of varying size. The large room, 
which is nearly double the size of the other two together, is 
the ordinary room for the common lot of men, the “herd.” 
The tables are bare, the seats are long benches, the men wait 
upon themselves, getting their food from a bar. Room number 
two, which is decidedly smaller, is for men of slightly better 
stamp, who have been some time at the colony and have work- 
ed ahead. They are willing to pay a trifle more for the sake 
of the better company, and there is a man to wait upon them. 
The third room is for the “aristocracy.” Here there are white 
table cloths, white crockery dishes, individual chairs and a 
general air of cosiness. The food is the same for all the rooms, 
and thoroughly good and wholesome. In three 
the meat is cut a little more delicately than in the main hall, 
but the quality is the same. 


room number 


The prices are of course extremely 


moderate and the helpings most generous. Meat is four or six 


cents a plate, and for ten or twelve cents one can get a satis- 
fying meal in the best room, of meat, an unlimited amount of 


bread, butter and jam, tea or coffee and cake. The walls are 


decorated with burning Salvation Army mottoes, scriptural 
verses, and at one end of the big hall a life-size portrait of 
General Booth with the inscription underneath, “Victory.” 

Work 


keeps the men busy all day and is apt to leave them tired at 


The life is a perfectly simple and wholesome one. 


night, but on Saturday evenings all who care to meet in the 
assembly hall or “citadel” for an hour of recreation and amuse- 
ment. There are always men of some talent and ability among 
the colonists, often men of experience in fun-making. so that 
there is never any difficulty in getting up an evening entertain- 
ment. There is an ex-professor of music there, for instance, 
who can always be relied upon to furnish the musieal part of 
the programme, for even among men of the lower grades some 
ean play certain instrumerts, and it is not uncommon to find 
ordinary tramps on the march whose entire supply of baggage 
consists of a worn melodeon. The audience is rarely a hyper- 
critical one, anything answers the purpose of amusement, and 
this one happy evening a week does much toward keeping the 
men in amiable spirits. On Sundays all of the men are obliged 
to go to church somewhere, but as there are no other churches 


corveniently near, this means they must attend the Army 
service. .\ proportion of them are always impressed and those 
who take part in the meetings probably feel better for it. 


The lazy. worthless “rounders” do not benefit materially by 
the colony. and as a rule they don’t remain long at a time. 
but the well-meaning men who have suffered through ill-luek, 
men who have served sentences in prison and are anxious to 
start afresh find at Hadleigh the very place they need, where 
they start. And 


even to the others the principles which govern the colony are 


‘an regain their balance and make a new 
far and away superior to those of straight-forward, demoral- 
izing charity. 

——S 


THE NEW FLOWER OF FASHION 


IIE whims of society are responsible for changes in style 
T and the demand for fresh pleasures. but it is difficult to 
imagine that these would affect the value of flowers. It is as- 
serted by a writer in the New York Sun that a dozen years ago 
wearing violets was a veritable fad. 

The violet became more popular than the rose had ever 
been. Boxes were constructed for its packing, corsage pins 
were manufactured to hold it to my lady's eoat and fashionable 
flower sellers had their delivery violet 


wagons finished in 
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enamel and dressed their drivers and footmen in Russian gq. 
bles in honor of the flower. In faet, it was the immense sale 
and necessary delivery of this popular blossom that made the 
gorgeous Wagons a part of every florist’s outfit. 

‘The rose relegated to a rear pusition was cultivated as q 
decorative flower and the huge and fragrant American Beauty 
was the result. The cultivated chrysanthemum also came into 
view, but nothing seemed to touch the vogue of the Parma 
double violet, deeply purple and heavily scented. It has ep- 
joyed an undisturbed reign now for over a dozen years. No 
other flower for women’s 


Wear and those in society who have made a fad of wearing the 


has been considered permissible 
orchid did so as a pose for distinctive tastes, now affeeted by 
many women in all sorts of ways. 

Brides and their maids have carried violets, both the pur- 
ple and the white varieties, and they have also been in evidence 
among burial tributes. Palls of purple violets have draped 
the dead and cradles of violets have been sent to newly born 
babies as a greeting. 


Now it would seem that another flower is to gain aseend- 


eney and occupy the throne that has been the violet’s for so 
long, upon the heart of fashionable femininity. The carnation, 


or “pink” as it is generally known, never had any popularity 
except among the old-fashioned people. 


Now it has fairly 
leaped into prominence. 


It is known as the statesman’s flower, 
It is the favorite of the president of the United States. A 
all social functions 
and his valet obtains each day from the White House con- 
servatories two or three fine specimens which he lays out 
with the president’s dinner coat. 


pink carnation is always worn in his coat at 


Immediately the blossom gained importance. <A firm of 
perfumers counterfeited the spicy odor of the flower in an ex- 
tract. Which became popular. Florists and growers throughout 
the country began the secret cultivation of the long-despised 
bloom. Numerous gorgeous results obtained and dis- 
played under different names that now make a goodly list, and 


one Boston variety was sold for $10,000. 


were 


Along Broadway in 


the flower-shop windows one can see any number of exquisitely 
beautiful carnations displayed above all the other flowers. 


Not only have the blossoms been increased in diameter, in 


the grace and slenderness of the stems and the foliage, the 


petals beautifully shaped, the fragrance more spiey and abund- 


aunt than ever, but the pétal shadings are somthing marvelous 


and have been attained by the most ingenious processes. Most 
wonderful are the flecked and speckled blooms showing drifts 
of perfect coral upon palest pink, and faint tracery of white 
upon deep rose petals. The solid colorings are rarely deep, 


beautiful and strong. more wonderful specimens of color than 
have ever been.obtained before in floral history. 

The new carnations have even acquired a graceful poise 
upon their stems which will make them possible for woman's 
wear. The old-fashioned “pink” as of too assertive structure 
to lend itself to any but a closely massed arrangement. TPe- 
sides this, the little bloom which a 


President has chosen was 


always the cheapest flower in the market. The street vendors 
All that 
is changed now and the price of the carnation has soared sky- 
ward. 


for vears disposed of carnations for 25 cents a dozen. 


Ten dollars a dozen is the price asked for the eulti- 
vated varieties, while the rarer kinds bring much more. 


the 


Even 
street merchants have increased their prices. and while 
they sell their roses and violets more cheaply than ever and 
are not so particular as to their quality or display. they are 
featuring the carnation. the highest 


priced and best selling 


flower of their stock. 


The subtle spice of the pink is one of its distinguishing 


characteristics. There is nothing of the languorous perfume of 
the lily or the rose about it or the seductive scent of the violet. 
It has an 


until the 


honest sweetness all its own. an odor that 
the But the 
powers of the carnation are among its best points. Carefully 


tended, the stems trimmed, the blossoms sprinkled and the 


remains 


blossom has withered on stem. lasting 


water changed each day, a bunch of carnations will last for a 
week. The florist’s “bon voyage” boxes, prepared for outgoing 
steamers and consisting of separately packed layers of flowers 
to be opened and placed in the staterooms each day. always 
contain the last day’s supply of carnations, the flowers coming 


from their moist packing, six days after sailing time. perfect 


in color, fragraree and conditien, 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF A RACE OF GIANTS 


COMMENTS OF SCIENTISTS ON THE AMAZING ENTERPRISE AT ROUEN, FRANCE 


HEN the announcement was made that Count St. Ouen de 
Pierrecourt had left an endowment of $2,000,000 to 
Rouen, France, the ancient capital of Normandy, and the scene 
of the burning of Joan of Are, for the purpose of encouraging 
4 race of giants, it was not regarded seriously. Since the city 
has undertaken the trust imposed scientists are considering 
the possible results. Dr, Theodore N. Gill of the Smithsonian 
Institution, in an interview with a representative of the Wash- 
ington Star says that the plan may succeed, provided that the 
giants and giantesses selected for the parent stock have a 
pronounced tendency toward giantism in their ancestry for a 
pumber of generations. Freak giants are often “sports” of 
the human species—not sports in the striped shirt, diamond 
stud and bulldog sense, but sports in the botanical sense of the 
word. In other words, their. condition is abnormal and not 
hereditary. Such giants would not serve the unique purposes 
of the Count de Pierrecourt’s scheme. The issue would prob- 
ably revert to the normal ancestors. Such reversion, would, 
in any event, be likely to occur now and then, unless the tend- 
ency toward gigantism had been impressed upon all of the an- 
cestors for many generations. 

The Count de Pierrecourt was not the first to conceive of 
such an industry as giant breeding, according to Dr. Gill. 
Frederick William I, King of Prussia, and father of Frederick 
the Great, attempted it nearly 200 years ago. He collected 
from all parts of the world 2.400 giants whom he enlisted into 
a regiment known as the “Potsdam Guard.” Many giants are 
King Fred- 
erick commanded these guardsmen to marry tall women, and 


said to have been kidnapped for this regiment. 


it was his hope to propagate a large army composed of thous- 
ands of giants. None of the men in the front rank of his Pots- 
dam Guard was under seven feet in height. This scheme was 
abandoned before any important results were observed. Yet 
it is said that there is an unusual number of abnormally tall 
men in the vicinity of Potsdam today and they claim de- 
scent from King Frederick’s famous freak regiment. 

A terrible race of monsters as hideous as Frankenstein’s 
creation, pictured by the imagination of Mrs. Shelley, might 
result from such a wholesale attempt at giant culture as pro- 
posed by this French count. Dr. Thomas Wilson, the learned 
curator of prehistoric anthropology at the United States Na- 
tional Museum, who has made a scientific investigation of all 
phases of gigantism, says that the average giant, while per- 
sonally good-natured, is physically weak and not over intelli- 
gent. Moreover, the bodies and limbs of giants are rarely 
symmetrical. Dr. Charles L. Dana, the famous naturalist. be- 
lieved gigantism to be a nervous disorder due to an enlarge- 
ment of what is known as the pituitary gland, a growth which 
in normal persons appears as a little depression. about the 
size of a pea. at the bottom of the brain and just above the 
roof of the throat. It appears to separate from the blood some 
material with which it nourishes the nerve centers of the brain. 
When 
If giant- 
ism is a disease and giants after all are degenerates their fee- 


When it is destroyed the body wastes and growth stops. 
it is enlarged or over-active excessive growth results. 
ble-mindedness and degeneracy would perhaps be increased 
by constant intermarriage, just as does the degeneracy of the 
criminal and insane classes. If propagation became so com- 
plete as to deprive the issue of reason, the race of giants re- 
sulting from such a scheme of wholesale interbreeding and se- 
lective propagation would be a race of mental and moral 
idiots, neither ornamental ror useful additions t 
family. 


the human 


Neither the parents, brothers nor sisters of freak giants 
have been particularly abnormal in height, breadth or weight. 
as far as is known. M. V. Bates, a giant said to be now living 
upon a farm in Kentucky, some years ago toured the country 
with various circuses. His height is 7 feet 214 inches. He 
married a fair young giantess, 7 feet 41% inches tall. They had 
a child which weighed twenty-five pounds at birth. but it lived 
only a short time. A Seranton, Pa., giant, Gilbert, who died 
in Elizabeth street, New York. six years ago, traveled with 
many shows. He measured 7 feet 8 inches when laid out by 
the undertaker. He married a girl very nearly his own height. 
but there is no record that they had any children. 


Leaving freak giants out of consideration, it is of course 
recognized that great stature can be inherited. The best evi- 
dence that such a characteristic can be developed and increased 
by careful propagation may be found in the case of the great 
wrestlers of Japan. They are much taller than the Japanese 
as a race. They have for centuries been bred by careful se- 
lection. Moreover, careful breeding of domestic animals proves 
what selective processes may accomplish. Seeves bred for 
food have been increased two-fold in size within the past two 
centuries. The same is accomplished with the vegetable king- 
dom, where giants. by careful selection of seed, are being 
grown every year in excess of size over their parent plants. 
Thus have the huge apples of today been artificially bred from 
a fruit about the size of the crab apple. 

Prof. W. J. MeGee. the well-known ethnologist, thinks that 
the average man is taller today than he ever was before and 
the standard of stature is gradually increasing. 

“Man’s stature will continue to increase slowly.” said he. 
“We are taller than our early ancestors because we are bet- 
ter nourished, are more regular in our habits, are more ration- 
al in our exercise. Yet I can see no reason for a rapid increase 
in the stature of future generations, for any erratic develop- 
ment, any conflict with the general advance of the race other 
than, to some extent. the elimination of the abnormal. Gi- 
gantism is as abnormal as pigmyism. The chance of the 
world’s knowing of pigmies or giants today is fully 100 times 
greater than it was a century ago. If there is a giant any- 
Where in the world today we know about it. In other words, 
while the average stature of man has continued to increase, 
the tendency of the race to produce men abnormally tall or 
abnormally short has decreased. The tendency toward main- 
taining an average and eliminating abnormals is one of the 
strongest forces in humanity. That opposites attract is one 
of nature’s law. With improved means of transportation man 
has 100 times better opportunity for mating as he pleases now 
than he had a century ago. Hence this attraction of opposites 
women of tall and small stature to- 
The result. of course, is the creation of less giants, 


brings more men and 
gether. 
less dwarfs, more people near the average height. Yet I re- 
peat this average is increasing steadily. while the extremes are 
growing closer and closer together.” 


— 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY AND ITS SCOPE 

HE Library of Congress promises to become the most 

valuable institution of its kind in the United States, if 

not in the world. Steps are being taken by the librarian, 

Mr. Putnam, to make it of service to the whole nation. Hither- 

to this has been a serious problem, but the demands are so 

urgent along certain lines that they ean no longer be ignored. 

Steps are therefore being taken to make it, for one thing. a 

sort of clearing house for information concerning all the li- 
braries in the country. 

The library building is perhaps the most magnificent in the 
World: but in that respect it is only a monument of art. Its 
contents, also, statistically considered. are impressive. It has 
ene million printed books and pamphlets and nearly a half- 
million other articles in the way of maps, prints, manuscripts, 
and sheet music, and it is adding about forty thousand pieces 
more every vear. An increasing number of scholars now come 
tiem a distance to study the scientifie collections here, and 
incidentally resort to books. The first aim of the Library of 
Congress is to meet inquiries in the domain of American his- 
tory, political and social science, and those natural sciences 
related to the great volume of scientific work done here, such 
as the output of the Smithsonian Institution. 

This library, besides receiving copies of every book copy- 
righted in the United States, has deemed it a duty to buy, when 
the price would permit, every book within reach which has 
been produced by an American press from the earliest times. 
"t has acquired innumerable publications not likely to be found 
in any library formed for more direct practical service. In 
other words, this is a library of record, as distinguished from 
an ordinary lending library. having a practical duty to an im- 


mediate constituency. This is the one place where any Ameri- 
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can publication should be preserved, irrespective of its value or 
interest to the immediate public; for what is trivial today may 
be important tomorrow. There is here much manuscript ma- 
terial in the nature of archive. Any manuscript which the 
Library can acquire relating to America, and particularly to 
any epoch in the history of the United States, it acquires with 
avidity. It has already nearly thirty thousand pieces of such 
manuscript, every page of which may be of use to the author 
ef popular histories for general libraries. The recent purchase 
of the manuscripts of Robert Morris is a case in point. No 
one will be able hereafter to write a history of the American 
Revolution without a reference to the diary of Robert Morris 
and to the correspondence contained in his letter-books. 

But it is only the professional author and investigator who 
can afford the time and expense of a trip to Washington. The 
problem is how to reach out from this district to the whole 
country. There are several ways. When the library supplies 
a particular book asked for, it is doing, on the whole, its most 
elementary service. It can do quite as much by supplying the 
information as to what books exist on a given subject, where 
they are to be found, and how they may be most effectively 
used. So far as the country at large is concerned, the Library 
of Congress is at present merely a reference library. In this 
it partly resembles the British Museum, beyond whose walls 
no book ever issues. There might be cases at Washing- 
ton, where, with reasonable precautions, the public service 
would require the Library of Congress to mail a book to San 
Francisco to use in some important research for which it was 
not feasible to send an investigator to Washington. But at 
present, it is chiefly a reference library, and does not aid the 
inquirer at a distance by placing the books in his hands. But 
it does aid by giving him, in answer to his inquiry, a statement 
of what literature exists on a given subject and where it may 
be found. If the Library had a catalogue of every other library 
in the United States, this particular information would be com- 
plete. If it could supply to every other library a record of 
what itself contains, every local community would be served. 

To perfect such a system of exchange, the library is ac- 
quiring every catalogue and every bibliography that can now 
be secured by gift, exchange, or purchase, in order that it may 
become a bureau of information for the entire country in all 
matters bibliographical. Its opportunities for doing this are 
peculiar. It is just beginning to reclassify its existing collec- 
tion, to revise the old “authors’ catalogue” and to compile a 
new one by subjects. The product of this revision will be in 
printed cards of the size now standard in libraries, and after 
a form of entry agreeing with accepted usage. 


ad 
RICHEST INDIANS OF THE WORLD 


HE Osages are not only the richest Indians in the world, 

but there is no other people on the globe that compare 

with them, in this respect, white, black, red or yellow. They 

live in Oklahoma, and they have more money than they know 

what to do with. Major A. E. Whiting, who has been trading 
with them for years says of their wealth: 

“T was in Washington recently and learned that the Osages 
have made new contracts for renting their pasture lands. 
They have 800,000 acres of land altogether, and of these 600,- 
000 acres are leased for grazing, at an annual rental of $120,- 
000. The Osages now have on deposit in Washington with the 
United States something like $8,000,000, for which they sold 
their lands in Kansas, and this brings them annually $400,000 
income. Besides they own more than one and one-half million 
acres yet, which are easily worth $5 an acre. Their land hold- 
ings are worth nearly $8,000,000 all told. There are 1,972 
Indians in the tribe, and they have their holdings in common, 
mer, women, and children. When a child is born it becomes 
a joint owner with all the rest. Thus there is a continual in- 
centive for the individual family to increase. 

“The profits from the money in the United States Treas- 
ury, the recent leasing of lands and other sources of revenue, 
give the tribe about $600,000 annually as an income. This 
figures out a little more than $300 for every man, woman and 
child. When a family consists of half a dozen or eight or ten, 
as it often does, you can figure for yourself that it is a pretty 
good thing. The realty holdings of the tribe have a per capita 
value of about $4,000, and that means, for a small family of 


five—and that is a small one—about $20,000, a goodly sum, 

“As might be expected, this wealth has attracted to the 
reservation many white men who seek alliances with the Ip. 
dian maidens. The foxy old governors, however, have foreseen 
this, and they collect a poll tax of $1 per month from every 
white man there. This keeps the white population down, ang 
makes it really desirable. The adventurer is given a cold 
greeting, let me tell you. 

“These Osages have not failed to profit mentally from their 
prosperity. They have fine homes and schools, and the song 
and daughters are sent East to college, and their homes are 
richly and tastefully furnished with carpets, pianos and good 
furniture. Of course a few families still live in the old fash. 
ion, but they are becoming fewer and fewer all the iime. In 
the main, the Osages are well worthy of their inheritance, 
and when, in a few years, they become citizens in full, they 
will not be the worst we have by any means.” 


— 
NEW TRAINING OF DEAF, DUMBAND BLIND 


- the Institution for the Blind, in Vienna, there is a boy of 

seven years who, blind from his birth, has learned in four- 
teen months to read and to distinguish color, form and objects 
of daily use. These he recognizes either by day or by artificial 
light without previous touch and at continually increasing 
distances. Prof. Heller, of the institution, who has spent thir- 
ty years with the deaf, dumb and blind, recently introduced 
the lad to the Society of Physicians at Vienna and explained 
his method of instruction. Prof. Heller’s theory is that the 
cause of deafness and blindness in persons who possess per- 
fectly formed organs of hearing and sight is due to a loss of 
proper connection of those organs with the brain. Basing his 
teachings upon this principle, he has, it is said, made seventy- 
two children, formerly deaf and dumb, hear and speak. A 
correspondent of the New York Tribune says that three years 
ago two Hungarian boys, brothers, were brought to Prof, 
Heller for preparation for the blind school. Both, according 
to a leading oculist of Vienna, have eyes that are perfectly 
formed and are suffering from “psychical blindness.” With 
both Dr. Heller’s methods were adopted. They were placed in 
a perfectly dark room in which there was a movable, trans- 
parent, illuminated disk, and after long and patient effort 
learned the difference between light and dark. The youngest 
was soon able to localize the disk. Then a large house key 
was placed in his hands that he might feel it. When he learn- 
ed to know it the key was hung behind the disk and the boy 
said, “What you have placed in the light is your house key.” 
In the same way he became acquainted with a ball and soon 
learned to distinguish them apart. When a piece of red glass 
was hung between the lamp and the disk, the boy said, “There 
is another light.” This, he learned, was red. In the same 
manner he became familiar with all the colors. Outside the 
darkened room the child was still blind, but there he learned 
geometrical figures and letters. Gradually the instruction was 
extended to daylight, and now he reads with his eyes. 

— 


OIL AS A LAYER OF DUST 


I N New Orleans steps are being taken with a view to utilizing 

the oil from the Texas oil wells in laying the dust of the 
city streets. According to the Times-Democrat, the levee and 
shellroads of New Orleans are among the dustiest highways 
in the world. Rain seems to have but little effect on them, 
for the water soon dries up, and the floating particles of lime 
from the shells blown hither and thither by the wind are not 
only disagreeable but actually injurious to health. 

Railroads discovered the value of oil as a layer of dust 
some years ago and since then the roads in or near the oil dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania have been sprinkling oil on their road- 
ways, with most satisfactory results. The idea spread to the 
towns, and a number of them now sprinkle their streets with 
oil instead of water, completely getting rid of the dust nuisance 
by doing so. 

Experience shows that the oil, unlike water, acts as a per- 
manent layer of dust—it gums, combining with the dust and 
making a splendid roadway. A street or road well sprinkled 
with oil needs very little watering thereafter, and a water 
cart once or twice a month is all that is needed to keep it ever 
in good order. The odor of the oil disappears in a few hours. 
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AMERICAN WOMEN AS BOTANICAL STUDENTS 


VARIOUS OPPORTUNITIES FOR MAKING USE OF THEIR KNOWLEDGE OF FIELD 
AND FOREST 


OTANY has heretofore been considered a study of special 
B importance to men and they only were supposed to go 
into it deep enough to acquire more than a superficial knowl- 
edge of field and forest. 
js now engaging the serious attention of many American wom- 


This branch of learning. however, 


en. The main reason for women becoming serious students of 
potany is because of the increased opportunity for making 
use of their knowledge. The botany teacher is much more in 
demand than she ever was before in this country. There are 
women, too, working either as students or employes in every 
potanical garden in the country. 

The indexer in the library of the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den is a young college woman. Another woman student who 
took her doctor’s degree from Washington University has 
lately completed an exhaustive revision of the North Ameri- 
ean agaves. Several of the women who work regularly at the 
botanical gardens are those whose private means leave them 
full liberty in the choice of occupation. Others work with a 
view to the salary as well as the innate interest. 

There is a good chance for intelligent illustration either 
with pen sketches or photographs in botanical work. At one 
botanical garden the most trusted lithographer is a woman. 


She prepares all the illustrations for the garden journals under 
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“Our fight is on the high seas. Our problem is to get hoid of the commerce 
of the ocean. America must feed the world, and the traffic situation demands 
that we care for the east by the way of the Pacific” 

Chicago Record-Herald 


—James J. Hil 


the guidance of the director, bringing out happily all the in- 
finitesimal lines and shades in the specimens and showing much 
discretion in the coloring. In all such work woman’s deft 
and facile touch is valued. Exactness is a main requirement 
for scientific purpose, but the illustrator must at the same 
time possess a feeling and appreciation for the life and nature 
of the plant that serves as model. 

A good many women students of botany have used their 
knowledge practically in the form of stories and attractive 
text books for children. Such books are welcome to the pub- 
lishers, since they answer to the popular interest in country 
life. The wide-spread demand for vegetable tonics, eures, 
dyes and tinctures offers another field of profit for botanical 
knowledge. In various towns and cities of the Northwest and 
West are woman pharmacists, who gained their first insight 
into curative properties and their first zest for their profes- 
sion from their college course in botany. A good percentage 
of the patent medicines having trademarks registered at the 
Washington office are due to discoveries and coneoections made 


by women whose acquaintance with botany served them in 


good stead. The women mushroom growers, both amateur 
and in a trade sense, have considerable knowledge of botany, 
also the hunters for wild mushrooms, who, from a mere casual 
interest in their immediate branch of botanical lore are led 
on to a more general acquirement. 

The number of women of independent means interested in 
the more intricate phases of gardening and horticulture in- 
creases yearly. One has only to glance over the contributions 
to the various gardening journals to ascertain this fact. There 
are several monthlies and weeklies published purely in the in- 
terest of amateur gardeners, and women contribute a good 
share of articles based on private experiment in their own 
grounds and greenhouses. One will write about the success 
had with certain imported plants which she saw while travel- 
ing, in their native habitat. and later introduced into her 
home conservatories. Another sends in observations on or- 
chids or other air-growths, illustrated carefully from sam- 
ples in her possession. Another describes her experiments 
with rare grapes or with new creepers. 

A dozen educated women are making fair incomes as land- 
scape gardeners. The American woman gardener has shown 
an interest in the more common flowers, taking those but Hit- 
tle thought of and developing them to unusual size and rich- 
ness. It is toa Western woman, who grows plants for revenue, 
and not for sport that the florists’ world owes the petunia in 
its present perfection. 

American women flower growers are taking their cue from 
the old countries. The famous Kew Gardens in England em- 
ploy a number of women as gardeners and gardeners’ assist- 
ants. In that world’s headquarters for botanical riches and 
information these women are systematically trained in the 
knowledge of plants that they may go out to Great Britain’s 
colonies and show the people there how to establish gardens. 
‘They are trained regularly in all branches, just as the students 
for missions are trained to go into strange lands and teach 
the Gospel. 

The women gardeners in this institute are required to wear 
man’s attire when on duty. a precaution adopted partially for 
the women’s convenience and partially from motives of disci- 

ne, and because in stooping and bending, trousers are less 
apt to do damage to delicate shoots and sprouts than full- 
gathered skirts. The brigade of women in masculine dress 
excites the wondering interest of American professors and 
botanists who visit the place. It is said that several very ef- 
tcient women gardeners have renounced the very obvious ad- 
vantages of an apprenticeship at these great gardens because 
of the concession required regarding dress. They wanted the 
prestige of enrollment on the staff of famous gardeners, but 
they wanted the prerogative of skirts as well and the two 
privileges could not go together. 

The American woman's interest in botany and gardening 
is no new thing. Prior to the Revolution in those parts of 
the country first settled and the first to get comfortably off, 
women were foremost in pushing garden interests. There was 
a certain Colonial dame. acquainted with the secrets of the 
woods, who made a balsamic salve out of wild eassia and 
other sweet-leaf ingredients, which she sold to the British 
soldiery for a guinea a pound. Dr. Alexander Garden, the 
Seotch botanist, whose name Linnaeus bestowed upon the Car- 
colina shrub gardenia. has left evidence of the notable gardens 
he found in the hands of women in the 1750-70 period. One 
lady wrote a ‘Gardener's Kalendar’ after she was 70. which be- 
came a text book for regulating the culture of gardens in her 
particular neighborhood and remained in vogue for many 
years. 

The city of Charleston, says an interviewer in the New 
York Sun, which at this day is noted for its rare roses, flow- 
ering shrubs and valuable private gardens, owes its first in- 
centive to botanical culture to an ancient garden founded on 
land given by a woman for botanical experiment as long ago 
as 1750. A gentlewoman grew olives and preserved them in a 
style similar to the imported at the same perimd. and all 
through the South were housewives on the big plantations 
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who made personal experiment with the dyes obtained from 
the native plants and barks and applied as coloring matter to 
the crude cotton cloths spun and woven on the home looms 
for the slaves’ wear. 

Women have always enjoyed gardening and its kindred in- 
terests to a more or less extent. The degree to which they 
are embarking in it now being only more noticeable because 
there are more of them and more opportunities for them to 
be remarked. In the Government census on horticulture and 
florists’ interests it is shown that a considerable number of 
the latest established nurseries and well-equipped greenhouses 
as well as florists’ shops have women proprietors. 


~~ 
WARNING AGAINST SLAUGHTER OF BIRDS 


OUIS-ADRIEN LEVAT has contributed a valuable ar- 
L ticle to the Revue Scientifique on the destruction of 
birds, especially by means of traps and snares, which he de- 
clares to be illicit. 

After a brief survey of the persecution to which birds were 
exposed in ancient times, and reference to the fact that taking 
the hen sitting on her nest is expressly forbidden by the Mo- 
saic code, the author goes on to say that during a single spring 
a few years ago no less than 1,500 nests were taken in one 
French province. This represents a prospective loss of 6,000 
birds. He adds the significant observation that in the year 
1860 one hundred cages filled with insectivorous birds of vari- 
ous kinds were exported from Baden to New South Wales; and 
that at the present day it would be almost impossible to send 
such another cargo, owing to the scarcity of these birds on 
the continent. 

And it is not alone the disappearance of bird-life and bird- 
song from the country districts that is to be deplored. The 
effects on agriculture, horticulture, and the grape industry are 
simply disastrous. Some birds, it is computed, will consume 
200,000 insects per season, and others as many as 600 per day. 
A single insect-eating species may be the means of saving 
3,200 grains of wheat and 1,150 grapes daily! 

In Herault alone the destruction of insectivorous birds is 
calculated to cost the department 100,000 hectolitres of wine 
annually, and in some districts of France the country is prac- 
tically desolated by insect ravages, owing to bird-slaughter. 


— 
MINERAL SPRINGS OF EUROPE 


NEW hot spring is said to have burst forth at Karlsbad, 
A copious enough to rejoice the hearts of all interested in 
its medicinal waters. The site of that attractive health resort 
must be something like the leaky lid of a gigantic kettle, for 
hot water rises to the surface at no fewer than seventeen 
places. The composition of the spring has not yet been deter- 
mined. Differences are not uncommon where the water rises 
to the surface from orifices some little distance apart. At 
Karlsbad sulphate of soda is the dominant mineral, but some 
of the springs contain a good deal of carbonate of lime. This, 
as the temperature falls, forms masses composed of small 
balls, like peas, but with a radial structure, due to crystalliza- 
tion, which are cut, polished and worked up into ornamental 
souvenirs. The mineral contents of these medicinal springs 
are varied enough, but sometimes the quantity, even in the 
most health-giving, is surprisingly small. This is the case, for 
instance, with the famous springs of Pfafers, near Ragatz, in 
Switzerland. They break out near the Tamina, in a deep and 
narrow rocky gorge, at a temperature just under 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and though they contain only a very small quanti- 
ty of soda and magnesia, are remarkably beneficial in many 
stomachic, gouty and nervous disorders—so beneficial that in 
the old days when patients camped as best they could near the 
orifices of the springs they not only survived, but actually 
profited by the treatment. 

In mountain 
abundant. 


countries mineral springs are generally 
Switzerland alone is said to contain quite 250 bath- 
ing establishments, with saline, alkaline, chalybeate and sul- 
phurous waters. Not the least remarkable among these are 


those of Stachelberg, which are so impregnated with the last 


named mineral that the water has a brimstone color, and the 
bather for the rest of the day is suggestive of an ambulant 
box of old-fashioned lucifers. Every traveler over the Gemnj 
Pass has paused to look at the baths of Leuk, where the pg. 
tients spend hours gently stewing in the tepid water, furnisheg 
with floating tables for their papers and coffee cups. The §t, 
Moritz springs, in the Engadine, which have become so celebrat. 
ed during the last thirty years, contain iron, alkaline salts ang 
carbonic acid gas. 


<—— 


DIVORCE AND THE DUTY OF THE MARRIED 
TO SOCIETY 


HE congresses and conventions of ecclesiastical bodies do 
= not, aS a rule, excite very much public interest outside 
the denomination or creed which is represented; but a report 
of a special committee of the general convention of the Epis- 
copal church, recently published, was waited for by thoughtful 
men and women all over this country with an anxiety which 
was most significant. The subject of this report, and the 
recommendation it contained, had to do with the revision of 
the canon concerning the remarriage of divorced persons. 

A writer commenting on the stringent suggestions made 
by this committee in the New York Independent calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in France recent legislation has offered 
divorce gratuitously; heretofore it was a luxury for the rich; 
now it is the privilege of all citizens to seek their happiness 
at the expense of the state. 

“The situation in which the children born of all these dis- 
solved marriages are placed is absolutely appalling. It is bad 
enough in the case of those whose parents, having means, are 
compelled to make some provision for their education, but 
when people of the lower classes divorce, the fresh union that 
is almost immediately formed is apt to drive the offspring of 
the first into the gutter. Moreover, with such frequent exam- 
ples of divorce before their eves, people of this class become 
more and more disposed to look upon the marriage tie as an 
absurdity. The cynicism of the Paris working population on 
this point was already sufficiently scandalous. Any country 
which by its laws offers every possible facility to those who, 
dissatisfied with the matrimonial experiment, wish to make 
another, or to form a union libre in the plenitude of their 
civil rights, is on the return voyage toward paganism and 
first principles.” 

Professor Francis Peabody, in the chapter on the family 
in his recent book, “Jesus Christ and the Social Question,” 
gives some sobering statistics in regard to our own country. 
In 1889, he says, in all Europe, Canada, and Australia, the total 
number of divorces granted was 20,111; in the United States, 
in the same year, there were 23,472 divorces. To the despair- 
ing individual statistics seem beside the mark; he protests im- 
patiently, that, of course, such a state of things is impossible 
and shocking. He, for his part, demands only what is reason- 
able, and for sound reasons; he asks for freedom, first, that 
he may preserve his own integrity, which has been debauched 
by an enforced union, where not only love, but respect and 
peace, and even decency, are lacking; secondly, he asks for 
freedom, that he may find some little, harmless happiness in 
a world where he has suffered much, and innocently. How 
plausible it is! how righteous, individually! But the logic of 
the situation is remorseless. If this freedom and this happi- 
ness is best for you, it is best for all. If vour reasons for 
making marriage a temporary arrangement are sufficient for 
your conscience, my reasons for doing the same thing are suf- 
ficient for my conscience. If you owe no duty to the family 
idea, neither do I; neither does Smith, nor Jones, nor Robin- 
son; neither does all the world; each man for himself and 
each woman for herself!—the vision of what must result from 
such individualism is appalling! 

Right and wrong, to the conscientious and philosophical 
mind, is often an agonizing puzzle; but when individual right 
shades so subtly into social wrong, standards rock and princi- 
ples clash together, until there seems to be but one solid spot 
on which to stand: 
universal.” 


“So act that your action might be made 
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OUR DAY 


DAILY LIFE AMONG THE KOREANS 


STRANGE CUSTOMS WHICH DISTINGUISH THE PEOPLE AND PECULIARITIES OF THEIR 
SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 


By 0. C. WELBOURN 


OREA, for centuries the bone of contention between 


China and Japan, consists of a peninsula and some 

thousand of islands lying west of Japan, east of China, 
and south of Siberia. It is mostly barren mountains of granite, 
and the small valleys are far from fertile. However, enough 
food is raised to support 12,000,000 people, and there is usually 
a small surplus of rice to export to Japan, in exchange for 
manufactured goods. 

At the end of the last war between China and Japan Korea 
became a dependency of Japan after more than 3,000 years of 
adherence to the Chinese customs, language and methods of 
government. The Japanese, in accordance with their ideas of 
national honor, immediately proclaimed Korea a free and inde- 
pendent state, and for five years the Koreans have been try- 
ing to govern themselves. 

This government is an absolute monarchy working on the 
same old Chinese methods that the Koreans have always used. 
All offices are bought and sold openly, cash payable in advance. 
There is no law except such as is given by imperial edict from 
time to time as the whim of the Emperor may suggest. These 
edicts are often contrary and each judge, or Governor—it is 
an office with both functions—interprets it to suit himself; 
or manufactures law on the spot. The judge is also the prose- 
cuting attorney. Every prisoner is considered guilty as charged 
and he wastes no substance in trying to prove himself inno- 
cent. Instead he sends a friend to the aforesaid Governor, 
judge and prosecuting attorney with the question, how much? 
It requires the wisdom of a Solomon to fully reach but not 
overstep the possibilities of a prisoner and his friends. But 
this little matter being finally settled and the cash paid over 
the prisoner is free. The question of guilt is usually not con- 
sidered at all and is never of more than secondary importance. 
As there 
is no regular tax levy the custom is for the local magistrate 
to collect all that the “traftie will bear” and forward as little 
as possible to the Governor of his province. 


Their method of collecting taxes is also simple. 


Every farmer 
knows that any surplus of food that he raises, over and above 
what is absolutely necessary to keep soul and body together, 
will be confiscated, and he therefore labors little and rests 
much. Possibly the Korean was not always lazy, but a few cen- 
turies of such rule would make even a Yankee a trifle improvi- 
dent. 

The Korean manner of living is somewhat at variance with 
our own. At birth he is washed but not dressed, as dressing is 
considered entirely superfluous. Later, when his hair is long 
enough to braid down his back it is tied with a bit of ribbon 
which may or may not harmonize with the color of the gar- 
ment that Nature has made for him. As a Korean does not re- 
ceive his second washing until after death his color bears a 
striking resemblance to that of the mud house in which he 
lives. At about six years of age the Korean child, if a girl, 
is retired to the seclusion of the women’s quarters and is not 
again seen by men, except father and brother, until a husband 
is allotted to her. She is then removed at night in a closed 
palanquin to the equally secluded quarters of her mother-in- 
law. Of book-learning she has none, for the highest accom- 
plishments of a good wife is to be able by manual labor to 
support her husband in leisure. The principal duty of the 
husband is to protect her so carefully that she may not learn 
enough to become dissatisfied with her lot. 

But if the Korean child be a boy he is given at about this 
age a pair of very baggy trousers or a very tight jacket, some- 
times both, and sent to a private school to learn the Chinese 
classics. No other knowledge is deemed necessary. as it will 
be seen from the following extracts from a book published by 
the Korean government in December, 1896: 

“Europe is too far from the center of civilization, China, 
hence Russians, Turks, English. Germans and Belgians look 
more like birds and beasts than men, and 
sounds like the chirping of birds.” 


their language 
Again, “According to the 
views of recent generations what westerners call the Christian 


religion is vulgar, shallow and erroneous and is an instance of 


the vileness of barbarian customs whieh are not worthy of 
serious discussion.” 

A Korean may be married before he is born, but generally 
is not until he reaches his teens. Until this happy event has. 
been arranged and carried through by his father he is a non- 
entity and can neither dress like men nor associate with them 
even though he be three score years and ten. He does not even 


have a nhame, being always addressed as chunga—(boy.) 


Needless to say bachelors are scarce in Korea. When the time 
for the wedding is at hand a space some three inches in di- 
ameter on the crown of his head is shaved and the remain- 
ing hairs are braided and twisted into a cylindrical knob on 
top of the head. .This has been dubbed the top-knot. Then 
a skull cap without a crown, and made of loosely woven black 
horsehair, is adjusted and over this is placed a black hat of 
old Puritan shape much too small and held in its proper place 
by a string of beads under the chin. The hat has the appear- 
ance of being made of black wire gauze. It is more ornamental 
than useful, but is quite satisfactory to a Korean, as the top- 
not, that emblem of manhood, can always be seen through it. 
lie also receives a long white garment made of gauzy native 
stuff that is as stiff as starched linen, and has the sheen of 
silk. It is shaped like a night shirt and he wears it outside of 
all of his other garments. But most important of all he is 
given a name and hereafter must always be addressed as Mr. 
Kin Yum. He assumes the pompous stride of a yangban 
(gentleman) and considers himself the cream of the earth. 
He lives in a one-story thatched-roof house made of poles, 
mud and loose stones. It contains two or three living rooms 
each about seven feet square and a “lean-to” for kitchen. The 
living rooms are also used for sleeping purposes. The floors 
are made of stone and mud while underneath are a fireplace 
and radiating flues. In winter a fire is kept going all of the 
In this 
manner the floor is kept warm and the Koreans, four or more 


time, but in summer it is not started until sundown. 


to a room, sleep thereon without mattresses or covering, in 
perfect comfort. The temperature of a sleeping room is us- 
ually about 90 degrees and as the one small window is kept 
closed the sensation to a foreigner is suggestive of being 
roasted in an oven. 

All refuse of whatever kind is dumped into the street, 
which is a mere path without even a gutter. The most prim- 
Typhus 
fever is always present and it is a custom of the country not 


has had 
However, it is claimed that the death rate of Seoul, 


itive sanitary arrangements are entirely unknown. 


to count a child a member of the family until it 
smallpox. 
the capital city, is less than that of some American cities. 

Seoul is a collection of huts situated in a little valley and 
surrounded by a mud wall with a stone veneer held in place 
by straw strings. It contains the Emperor with his palace, 
and thousand concubines, the palace of his father and that of 
his grandfather (neither of which is tenanted and both going 
rapidly to pieces.) the foreign legations, an electric street 
railway, two monuments and a bell of unknown age and prob- 
ably Chinese origin, 50,000 politicians and 200,000 common peo- 
ple. There are no commerce, no manufactures and no arts of 
any kind whatever. And yet Seoul is more essentially Korea 
than Paris is to France. There is absolutely nothing of per- 
manent interest to study except the life of the people and inci- 
dentally watch political developments. 

As I stated in an article in the Los Angeles Times, there 
are only two political parties, the Ins and Outs, and their plat- 
forms are in conformity with the Korean simplicity of things. 
It is the sole object of the Outs to assassinate the leading men 
It is the object of the 
Ins literally to cut off the heads of the Outs as fast as they 
develop. 


of the Ins and seize the government. 


These party principles have stood the storms and 
tribulation of thirty centuries and seem to be an integral part 
of Korean political life. It is not necessary for a Korean to re- 
vise his faith every four vears in order to keep pace with his 
party. Six years ago the Ins party was led by Queen Min and 


the Outs by Tai-in-Kum, the King’s father. The Queen was 
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Later Tai- 
in-hum was assassinated and the government changed back. 


assassinated and the government changed hands. 


Korean political life is a trifle wearing on the nerves. But 
it must not be supposed that the Korean politician is very much 
worse than his fellow countrymen. As a people the truth is 
not in them. They never expect the truth from each other 
and a successful liar has an honorable reputation that may be 
known throughout the land. 

This and political preferment are the two great ambitions 
him. His 
thoughts, words and actions are vile beyond description, and 


of a Korean. Morality is a word unknown to 
habits and modes of life can only be compared to those of a 
beast; and he acknowledges no right except that of might. Yet 
he firmly believes that with one exception, China, Korea is the 
most civilized nation on earth. 
— > 
HOW saMATEURS CAN MAKE PLASTER CASTS 


EW people realize the pleasure and instruction that can 
Ek be gained from making plaster casts. It is inexpensive 
and the utensils required are found in every household. A cast 
ot the baby’s chubby hand or foot, or in faet, a cast of any 


Edith J. Tadd 


says that the great secret 


kind, is not only a delight, but an ornament. 
in an article in Good Housekeeping 
in making successful plaster casts lies in not getting excited. 
Care should be used when getting the plaster that it be plaster 
of paris, and that it be bought from some shop where it is sure 


to be fresh, as that which is obtained from a drug store is apt 
to be stale and will not “set” properly. 
A few quarts of plaster should be sufticient for a first at- 


tempt; a bucket of water, a tin basin, a tin spoon, some oil or 
soap-suds, and if possible some common modeling clay and a 
mold is first 
taken of the object, and when this is filled it gives the cast. 


bottle of ink are all the materials required. A 


‘Lere are two kinds of casts, those where only part of the 
cbhieet is shown, the other part resting on a tile or plaque, 
aud those that show the whole object, or are in the “round.” 
The hand is about as simple an object as can be found and is 
more interesting than most things: as the hand on the tile is 
the cas est, it would be well to start with that. Place a sheet 
cf paper on a table and then grease the hand thoroughly with 
the oil ov thick soap-suds to prevent the plaster from sticking 
te the skin when removing the mold. When the hand is placed 


in the j osition wanted, fill the spaces underneath it, 


where it 
dees not touch the table. with clay, or if clay cannot be ob- 
tained use putty. It is convenient to make a small wall of clay 
around the object to prevent the plaster from running, but it 
is not necessary. Put about a quart of cold water in the basin 
and pour the plaster into it, stir quietly and keep the spoon 
under water to avoid making bubbles. Use enough plaster to 
make it the consistency of batter: if a little salt is added, or 
hot ‘water instead of cold is used, the plaster will harden or 
“set” more quickly. 


matter will 


A small quantity of ink or any coloring 
the mold from the 
east, and will also make it more brittle or “rotten.” and easier 
to separate the two. 


make it easier to distinguish 

Pour the plaster over the hand, taking 
eare that there are no bubbles, until it is about half an inch 
thick. It will require a few minutes for it to set, and is ready 
to lift off when it ean be scratched with a knife. It is easier 
to turn the hand and mold up and lift the hand out than to 
take the mold otf the If any plaster has run under 
the fingers, cut it away with a dull knife. 


hand. 


Should the hand not come out easily. working the fingers 
separately will often loosen them. The mold should be al- 
lowed to dry a few hours and then be filled with white plaster, 
the same consistency as was used for the mold. A wall of 
clay about an ineh high will have to be built around the edge 
of the mold, which when filled tile for the cast to 
rest on. Let the whole dry and then chip the mold away with 
a knife; the mold, being of a different color, can be readily dis- 
tinguished from the cast. 


gives the 


In making the mold for a east in the round, after the hand 
has been oiled, sink it to about half its depth in a bed of 
plaster, leaving about half an inch Make the 
when hardened, oil: now cover the upper half 


Y 


for thickness. 
rim smooth and 
with plaster. When set this should knock apart easily and 
the hand be lifted out. Another way. but a more difficult one. 
after putting the hand half way in the plaster, and before this 


DAY 


has dried, is to put a thin, strong 


string around all the edges 
of the fingers, letting the ends come out at the wrists. When 
the hand is entirely covered with plaster, and before it has 
hardened, pull the string out, which cuts it in two. 
best foot. 


This is the 
The manner of filling both these 
kinds of molds is the same. Oil and tie the two halves tightly 
together and fill with plaster; let the plaster harden and lift 
the molds off. 


way to cast a 


Only one cast can be made from molds like these. At shops 
where plaster casts are made and sold and a number of the 
same casts are wanted, a gelatine mold is made; being elastie 
ic is easily pulled off without harm to the cast, and still retains 
its shape and can be filled any number of times. The yellow or 
ivory finish that is given to many casts is obtained by using 
white shellac, which can be had already mixed from a paint 
shop. By adding oil paint 


any desired color can be obtained. 


Rubbing with a cloth gives a high polish. A bronze finish can 


be given by coating with a mixture of white wax, dissolved in 
turpentine, to which bronze or green paint has been added. 

A fine and 
eould be used in -asily made. such 


as fruit or vegetable forms, apples, bananas, potatoes, corn, or 


interest 
the schoolroom, could be 


set of casts, which would children, 


simple animal forms, such as frogs, fish, ete., also models that 
one has made and wishes to preserve, 


— 
TEAK-LUMBER INDUSTRY OF SIAM 


gw teak-lumber industry is now one of the chief industries 
of Siam, the wood being the most valuable in the world 
for shipbuilding. The area in which teak forests are found is 
practically restricted to Burma, Siam, and Cochin China, and 
the demand for the wood is so great that the British Govern- 
ment has tried to solve the problem by planting new forests, 
but many of these attempts have failed. The trees grow on 
the mountain sides, distributed sparsely in forests of other 
wood, and elephants are imperatively demanded for the ecol- 
lection of the logs, and their transportation to the streams. 
The expensiveness of elephants, and the fact that they ean be 
worked only five hours a day, and for not more than five days 
a week and seven months in the vear, are items whieh add to 
the value of teak lumber. 

Siam furnishes about one-quarter of the teak of the world. 
The forests are in the upper provinees, several hundreds of 
miles from Bangkok. Regarding the methods of lumbering. he 
Says: 

In these forests, which are leased for terms of years to the 
upeountry traders, the trees are first “girdled”—that is to say, 
at the proper the the bark and sap are cut 
through all around the trunk close to the ground, in order to 


season of year 
make the wood lighter and better for land and water trans- 
port before it is carried away, and to prevent what is known in 
America as sap rot. This operation must 
least two years before the trees are cut. 


be completed at 
The trees are then 
felled at the proper time and made ready for transport. They 
are afterwards hauled by means of elephants to the creek or 
small stream, which is nearest to them. These several opera- 
tions—girdling, felling, and transporting to the creek—require 
a period of about three or four years: but it is after the butts 
reach the creek side that the most formidable causes of delay 
begin to operate. Unfortunately, it is by no means in every 
year that there is enough water in the creeks to float the logs 
at all, and still less certain is it that they will be floated as 
far as the deep stream before the floods subside. 

Thus, taking one thing with another and allowing for the 
average delay caused by more or less dry seasons, it appears 
that from the time when money begins to be expended upon a 
teak tree until it arrives in Bangkok and can be exported. a 
period of from three and one-half to seven years, or even more, 
must elapse. during the whole of which money continues to be 
expended on the tree, either in working it or watching it. while 
uo returns can be had. 

The cost of working teak in Siam has been greatly en- 
hanced during the last ten vears. 


The royalties to the Gov- 
ernment have increased 200 per cent.. the price of elephants 
has increased over 100 per cert... and the cost of labor to work 
the forests has advanced over 200 per cent: and to this inerease 
has been further added a heavy difference in exhange, which 
«orks to the disadvantage of the producer. 
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TRANSFORMING RUBBISH INTO FORTUNES 


MODERN METHODS APPLIED TO THE PROBLEM OF DISPOSING OF WASTE MATERIAL 
AT A PROFIT 


HE transformations wrought by science in the handling 

of all kinds of what has heretofore been rubbish marks 

a distinct advance in social progress. Coal slag has been 

for years a troublesome waste. 
used for building purposes. 
are credited with being the first to use the waste which sur- 


Now, however, this is being 
The builders in Lyons, France, 
rounds every coal mine. They wished to find a cheap, durable 
and healthy material for the construction of suburban houses, 
and coal slag mixed with slaked lime, treated as conerete, was 
adopted. 
days the walls were firm enough to support the joist framings. 
The strength and fire-resisting properties of this new composi- 
tion have been well tested, and one case is mentioned where 
a nitro-benzine factory was burned down, the great heat even 
melting the machinery, and yet the walls, built of coal slag 
bricks, were unconsumed, their surfaces having a glazed ap- 


The mass hardened rapidly, and even after a few 


pearance, and they sustained without repair the ceiling and 
roof of the restored building. 

An establishment that works up brass and iron in about 
equal proportions, for more than a year mixed the drillings, 
turnings and filings of both metals indiscriminately and dump- 
ed them out of doors as useless rubbish to be got rid of. A sep- 
arating machine was suggested, and it paid for its cost within 
three weeks. It & self-operating, requiring only the occasional 
supply of the chips and the removal of those already separ- 
ated. The mixed chips pass through a trough in a thin stream 
before a revolving cylinder composed of horseshoe magnets, 
the brass chips drop in front into a box and the iron and steel 
chips are carried on the magnets to the under side and are 
brushed off by fixed brushes into another box. Before being 
separated these mixed chips were worthless. After being sep- 
arated the iron chips had a marketable value and the brass 
chips a value ten times as great. 

Tin cans and scrap tin, like the old and much-abused hoop- 
skirts, for a long time resisted all attempts to convert them to 
second use. The empty can has at last a mission, and a profit- 
able one at that. Emptied of its contents of peaches or toma- 
toes, discarded and thrown out at the back door, it may soon 
be sent in at the front door and find an honored place in the 
house. Thousands of these cans are gathered in our cities 
every week and made into shining sheets, which are used to 
decorate or cover large traveling trunks. A number of fac- 
tories for the conversion of old, buffeted and battered cans 
and other tin refuse from the ash heaps have sprung up in 
recent years and the business is a growing one. The cans are 
collected in various ways, but principally from the city ash 
At the 
factory the soldered seams are subjected to an intense heat 


heaps and the hotels and the large boarding houses. 


in such a way that the solder runs into a receptacle and is care- 
fully saved and sold. 

It brings 1 cents a pound, and the profit from this source 
alone almost pays the expense of gathering and handling the 
The tops and bottoms of the cans are melted and 
turned into window sash weights. The labels on the tin plates 


cans, 


are easily taken off after having been thoroughly soaked in 
water, and the plates themselves are rolled flat by machinery. 
As the insides of the plates are not much discolored by the 
centents of the can, they present a clean surface, and make ex- 
cellent coverings for trunks, the seams being hidden by the 
trunk braces, either of wood or sheet iron. 

In a report recently submitted to our State Department by 
one of our consuls in Germany we are told of a new process 
devised in that country for the conversion of sawdust into fuel 
bricks. 
some years past. 


But sawdust has been utilized in various ways for 
In New York city there are about five hun- 
dred venders of sawdust, having a capital of $200,000 invested, 
and doing business of $2,000,000 annually. 
mills were glad to have sawdust carted away; twenty-five years 
ago it could be bought for 50 cents a load; now it brings $3.50 
a load at the mills. 
ies, and other business places. It is wet and spreads over floors 
in order to make the sweeping cleaner work. Plumbers use it 
a great deal about pipes and buildings to deaden the walls and 


Forty years ago the 


It is used at hotels, eating-houses, grocer- 


floors. Soda water men and packers of glass and small articles 
of every kind use it, and dolls are stuffed with it. Yellow pine 
makes the best sawdust, as it is the least dusty and has a pun- 
gent, healthy smell. But any light wood will do. Black wal- 
nut sawdust will not sell, and is burned. 

That a coal-tar product should find a demand among phar- 
macistsand farmers aswell as in surgery and dyeing is remark- 
able, but such is the case with naphthaline, one of the latest 
manufactures from coal tar. A German chemist has discover- 
ed that one of the most striking characteristics of naphthaline 
is the fact that it is not injurious to man and the higher ani- 
mals, whether breathed as gas or used in substance externally 
or internally, while it has a very different action on the lower 
organisms, both animal and vegetable, such as fungi, insects, 
ete., for they are not able to endure the action of the gas for 
any length of time. These, however, are the very properties 
that a good antiseptic ought to possess. It is now used as a 
protection against moths by fur dealers and others, and is also 
useful in ridding houses of other insect pests. For destroying 
that minute insect known as phylloxera, so troublesome to 
grape vines, it has been found exceedingly useful. 

















ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN TRUSTS. 
—London Express. 
That a sweetening agent should come from coal tar will be 
By a novel 
treatment of one of the components of coal tar a compound 


i Surprise to many, but such is really the case. 
may be obtained possessing very similar sweetening properties 
This saccharine presents 
the appearance of a white powder, and crystallizes from its 


to the best cane or beet root sugar. 


aqueous solution in thick, short prisms, soluble in warm water. 

Saccharine forms salts, all of which possess a very sweet 
taste, and physicians are looking to this product as a sub- 
stance by means of which diabetic persons may enjoy food 
which has hitherto not been safe for them. Light from the gas 
in the making of which coal tar is a refuse and a species of 
sugar obtained from that refuse are probably such a combina- 
tion of “sweetness and light” as never was dreamt of by the 
sweet singer who has given us that term. 

In the great cotton plantations of the southern states cot- 
ton seed was for generations thrown away, but it is now a rec- 
cgnized commercial commodity for the blending of lubricating 
ond cooking oil in the mixing of feed cakes for cattle. Oil 
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after they have been picked by prisoners, are served up 
The refuse from candle 


ropes, 
again as material for caulking ships. 
works comes out as glycerine, and that of soap works as 
manure. Some of the most delicately scented perfumery comes 
out of waste rubbish. 

Waste paper is converted into a great variety of useful 
things, into pails, cups, and even car wheels and building ma- 
terials. 

A way has been found to materialize smoke into substances 
as tangible as oils, acids, spirits and tar. A single blast furnace 
in a western state which conveys it into stills has charcoal pits 
and conveys it into stills. It has been able to realize enough from 
this source to pay a large share of its running expenses. It 
has demonstrated that each cord of wood contains 28,000 cubic 
feet of smoke, and that 2.800.000 feet of smoke produces 12,000 
pounds of acetate of lime and 200 gallons of aleohol and twen- 
ty-five pounds of tar. 

Smoke from the factory chimneys is largely carbon in an- 
other form and in the course of a few years we may expect tuo 
see some diminution of the smoke nuisance so prevalent in 
large towns, not from the vigilance of the sanitary inspectors, 
but because consumers are beginning to learn that instead of 
allowing the particles of carbon to escape with the other prod- 
ucts, so helping to poison themselves and their neighbors, they 
might have lighter coal bills to pay by burning up these par- 
ticles. 

— 


TO PLAN FOR A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 


HERE has just been held in Paris a great reunion of learn- 
T ed men, whose purpose was to form an International 
Congress of Academics. The idea is that there should be a 
pody composed of representatives of every great academy, in- 
stitute, university, and scientific society of the whole civilized 
world, all working together in the general interests of every 
branch of knowledge. The Congress of Academies will be a 
general registry office of learning and discovery; or, one might 
put it. an international clearing house of science. 

Its most important function will be to keep tab on the prog- 
ress made in every highway and byway of research and 
thought all over the world. It will sum up the actual position 
of knowledge in every subject, organize research on new lines, 
aud enable isolated workers to avoid wasting time and labor 
on lines already fully explored. The scientifie worker in Lon- 
don or Berlin will be able to profit at once by the authorita- 
tively recognized net results of a worker in the United States, 
or vice versa. It is not too much to say that the whole move- 
ment of science and learning during the coming century should 
be immeasurably accelerated by this new institution. 

The idea realized in Paris is not a new one. Benjamin Frank- 
lin advocated it in Paris to Voltaire. And long before him the 
great German philosopher and scientist Leibnitz had suggested 
some such international alliance of learned men. It has taken 
200 years to realize what seems to be so simple and obviously 
useful a suggestion. 

Among other things taken 
subject of a universal language. 
is being felt more and more every day. As trade becomes more 
and more extended, taking in every country in the world. the 
A large 


up by this congress was the 
The need of such a language 


language question becomes a formidable difficulty. 
American firm will, in the course of a year, have to write and 
receive letters in every dialect spoken wherever American 
goods are used. Instead of having to employ many translators, 
waste a quantity of priceless time and in the end do business 
unsatisfactorily it would be infinitely better to have one recog- 
nized business language, adopted in every country, and learned 
as a matter of course, by every one who proposed, either as a 
clerk or as a principal, to enter commerce. 

A philological committee of the Congress of Academies 
will study the question in all its bearings and expects in the 
course of a few years to work out or adopt from outside some 
artificial language which will meet the conditions of universal 
success. Such a language will have to be absolutely simple in 
construction, with no elaborate rules, easy of pronunciation 
on phonetic laws by every race likely to use it, easily learned 
by being composed as far as possible of root words common 
to the greatest possible number of languages. 

These conditions are not so hard to meet as it might seem. 
Pronunciation and grammatical rules are simply a matter of 
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universal agreement. As for aiding the memory by the use of 
roots common to many languages, they can be found in th. 
Latin words which abound in nearly every tongue. English js 
full of them; French, Spanish and Italian are almost exelys. 
ively made up of them; German has a good many. 

The New York Sun calls attention to the fact that alread, 
a language has been formed on this principle. It is called 
Esperanto, and is the creation of a Russian scholar, and Count 
Tolstoi declares that after only three hours’ study he learned 
to read it as fluently as his own tongue. Any one with a 
smattering of Latin would certainly master it in a week, 

It may be that Esperanto will be adopted by the united 
Academies. If it be, the congress will use all its international 
influence to get it ofticially accepted by every country; perhaps 
even to have it made a compulsory subject in public sehools 
all over the world. In that case every educated man in the 
next generation would be able to communicate with all the 
educated people he had to do with in any land. 

— : 


AUTHORS BORN, NOT MADE 


O NE of the notable facts which has not escaped general 
observation is the comparative rarity of literary genius 
in professors of literature in colleges and universities. “There 
is all the elegance and finish in what they write such as js 
found in the works of the best authors, but it lacks the vital- 
ity which lives and endures. It is only another illustration 
of the truth that literature made to order is not in demand, 
An authority on literature writing in the London Academy 
says: We believe that few books are so futile 
authorship. At the same time we are a little 
in an age when “everybody writes.” or wants 
are not both more common and more efticient. 


as manuals of 
surprised that 
to write, they 
That they are 
what they are goes to prove the easy proposition that the art 
of writing cannot be taught; that its principles cannot even be 
really discovered, much dess formulated. In this respect we 
suppose that literature stands alone. In every other art the 
ultimate teaching may defy utterance; it can at best be evok- 
ed in the pupil’s own brain. Still the highest professors of 
music, painting and oratory have considered it no foolish oe- 
cupation to give elaborate teaching in these arts: whereas, 
in literature, such teaching has rarely, if ever, emanated from 
a great mind. This is because literature employs too many 
faculties, and has its root too deep down in the mind. 
Moreover, idiosynerasy begins to count, not at the end, but 
in the middle, nay even in the very outset, of a writer's career. 
No limitation he may have is beyond effacement, no eccentrici- 
ty is quite beyond forgiveness. It is significant that those 
writers of eminence who have essayed with any success to ex- 
pound the rules of literary art have been more distinguished 
graces of style than for force of 
mind or glow of imagination. Horace, not Virgil; Boileau, not 


for acquired and academic 


Racine; Pope, not Fielding. 
— 


THE GRACE DARLING OF AUSTRALIA 


I* seems hardly possible that a girl of 16 should save nearly 

fifty people from a terrible death. Yet that is what Grace 
Bassell did—the Grace Darling of Australia. 
that a 
coast of Australia, a few miles from the 


It happened one 
off the 
3assell house. The 
lifeboat on board the steamer was lowered, but it capsized 
So the rest of the 
surf ran so wildly 


day in December, 1876, vessel was wrecked 


and the eight people in it were drowned. 
The 
that no one could dare to swim through it. and there was not 


crew clung to the sinking steamer. 


a house or person in sight. 
knew it not. 


But help was near, though they 
The girl of 16, who was a splendid horsewoman. 
was riding along with a native servant. 


She caught sight of the vessel in distress. and, turning her 


horse’s head toward the coast, she started at a quick gallop. 
When she reached the sea, she urged her horse into the angry 
surf. — 

She rode bodly on till she reached the vessel. With 
difficulty she took some of the children in her arms, and put 
them before her on the saddle; then with bigger children and 


great 


women clinging to her dress, she started for the shore, gave 
those the and 
So she went backward and for- 
ward for hours, till all were safe on land, the servant having 
ridden to bring out the last man. 


she had rescued to of her 


turned again to the wreck. 


eare servant, a 


The Royal Humane Society presented her with a medal. 
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A STUDY OF THE ENGLISH WORKMAN 


COMPARISONS DRAWN BETWEEN CONDITIONS ABROAD AND AT HOME 
By ELTWEED POMEROY 


{Within the past few months the question of the deteriora- 
tion of the British workman has become a topic of general dis- 
cussion. Mr. Pomeroy has made a study of the different 
classes of English laboring men, their conditions and rewards, 
and in a recent elaborate article in the New York Post, ex- 
plained their manner of life. What he says will be of special 
interest by contrast with conditions which prevail among in- 
dependent toilers in America. ] 

HAVE just finished a lecture tour in England, during which 

I have spoken to labor audiences in the North, the Mid- 

lands, the South, in London and the great manufacturing 
cities, on Sundays and on week-days. I have drunk with the 
British workman in his “public;” attended meetings of his 
societies; walked through mills and factories and watched him 
at work; prowled about the slums of London and seen how 
the poorest lived and trudged the streets of a big manufactur- 
ing town on Saturday night and seen the workman spending 
his wages. Then what Sort of man is he? 

I watched the men and.women on the streets, in the cars, 
and in my audiences. It was rare to see a well-built man or 
woman among them who belonged to the working-class. You 
could see strong faces, faces that expressed character and abil- 
ity, but the well-formed bodies were rare, far rarer than with 
us. The British race has either physically deteriorated or else 
it was not a good race to begin with. And this last I do not 
believe. 

The hours of labor are, as near as I can get at it, slightly 
less than with us. They vary from the eight-hour day secured 
by some of the strong trade unions for their members to as 
high as a seventeen-hour day, worked by the London ‘bus 
drivers. The usual day is from seven in the morning to six at 
night with an hour off at noon. A common variation of this 
is from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., with half an hour off at 8:30 or 9 
a. m., for breakfast and an hour and a half off at noon. This 
makes the same actual working time. Then there is always 
the Saturday half holiday, quitting at twelve or one o’clock. 
Here is where I think they have the advantage of our workmen, 
as the Saturday half holiday is far less common with us. Of 
course there are model factories, like the Cadbury cocoa works 
near Birmingham, which employs over two thousand girls and 
work them for eight hours a day. In summer, as they need a 
cool temperature for their work, they will often begin at 4 
a. m., and, of course, quit correspondingly early. 

The London ’bus driver works ten and a half hours one day, 
seventeen the next and fourteen on Sunday and he receives six 
shillings and sixpence a day, or about $1.56 a day. The conduc- 
tor, who works the same hours, gets only four shillings and 
sixpence a day, or about $1.08. It experience, a 
steady hand and a clear head to drive a ‘bus in the crowded 
London streets. It is not always easy to get capable ‘bus 
drivers, and as a class they are higher in intelligence and 
politeness than the conductors. There is no trade union among 
them and it is a case where the requirements of the work have 
forced a higher pay and secured a better grade of men. 

4 London manufacturer told me he could easily get good 
men for twenty-five shillings a week, or about $6. 


requires 


From what 
he said, I doubt, if outside his superintendents and foremen. 
there is a man in his employ who gets over thirty shillings, 
or $7.20 a week, and 1 think the average would be nearer twen- 
ty shillings, or $5, than thirty shillings. He employs girls from 
four to eight shillings, or $1 to $2 a week. and boys from two 
to six shillings, or 50 cents to $1.50 per week, but it is only fair 
to say that the boys and younger and lower-paid girls are prob- 
ably half-timers. That is, for one week they will work in the 
mornings and not in the afternoons, and the next week they 
will work in the afternoon and not in the mornings. 

At Cadbury’s cocoa works it was mentioned with great pride 
that the girls, and many of these were mature, even elderly. 
women, averaged sixteen shillings or under $4 a week, and 
there were over 2,000 employed there. And it was said that in 
Birmingham at the pin works many women received only from 
seven to nine shillings a week or about $1.75 to $2.25 a week. 
Of course amid such a multiplicity of employments and with 


many conditions different from ours, it is difficult to make an 
exact comparison, but I should estimate that English wages 
are about two-thirds of ours. 

Next, what is the quality of the labor? 
as ours? 


Is it as efficient 
We went through a large Lancashire cotton factory. 
It is an immense place. It had fine and elaborate machinery, 
and some of the latest and best bore the name of an Ameri- 
can firm and the date 1897. There was no lack of overseers 
and hundreds, if not thousands, of employes, men, women, girls 
and boys. But both overseers and workers seemed standing 
around and taking their work very easily. We must have seen 
several score of girls sitting down and talking with their com- 
Once I looked at my watch to see if we had not 
struck the noon hour. But no, it was the accepted thing. 
Where a woman in one of our mills would tend to three or 
four winding or carding machines, in England she looks after 
one or two. They pointed out two men who each had a ma- 
chine to attend to that kept them on a continual move as being 
very hard worked, and they received a much higher wage. 

1 compared notes with a manufacturer with whose line of 
business I am familiar, and we found that the American work- 
man, although paid half as much again as the English worker, 
was cheaper because he did so much more in the same time. 
In Rochdale, a great manufacturing center, a workman asked 
me: “Why is it that when Englishmen go to America, they 
come back greatly improved?” I could not give the right an- 
swer then, but now I see that the Englishmen coming to 
America get imbued with the American spirit, and it brings 
the real character to the surface and makes them alive and 
energetic. The English workman, because of the lethargic 
climate, his uncomfortable home, the undemocratic system 
and the generally devitalized let-well-enough-alone atmosphere, 
really has the spirit, vim, and vigor taken out of him. Of 
course he cannot accomplish much. 

So much for the workman at work; how is he at home? 
How is he housed, fed, clad? What does he read? How talk 
and act? 

There is hardly a wooden or frame house in England. 
Everything is stone or brick. There are some wire fences, bui 
hardly any wooden ones, but the main dividing lines are clumsy 
brick walls with a stone coping. In the country the peasant’s 
detached cottage, with its thatched roof and ivy growing up the 
sides, is picturesque at a distance. Nearby you see that it is 
cramped, chill and uncomfortable. In London and the manu- 
facturing towns of the Midlands and North the workingmen’s 
quarter is cheerless almost beyond description. On the outside 
the houses are grimy, black and monotonous. The prevailing 
soot soon smuts everything. On a nearer approach they seem 
cold and cheerless. The windows and door frames are not tight, 
and the means of heating are most inadequate, so that in win- 
ter they are chill. As a result, rheumatism is a prevailing dis- 
ease and lung troubles the chief cause of death. In London 
seven shillings, about $1.75 will pay for two rooms for a week, 
but rents are said to be high in London. In a Lancashire fac- 
tory town I was pointed out two-room cottages which could be 
rented for 4s and 6d, or about $1.12 a week, and four-room cot- 
tages for 6s and 6d, or about $1.62 a week; and at Cadbury's 
model town, near Birmingham, a cottage with six rooms can be 
rented for seven shillings, or $1.75 a week. These probably 
represent the range of houses which the average workman can 
In addition he must pay for water, gas, if he has it, and 
in some eases the rates. I should say that rents were higher 
in England than with us for the same accommodation, but that 
usually the American workman spent more on rent because he 
wanted a more commodious and better home. It is not an un- 
common thing in England to see a workman's two-roomed cot- 
tage with a dirt floor. Only a very recently arrived American 
would put up with such a thing in his home. 

Woolen clothing in England is much cheaper than in the 
United States, but cotton underwear and stuffs are little if any 
cheaper. Almost everyone wears wool. Of course silks are 
cheaper, but they are out of the question for the workman 
The ready made 


panions. 


get. 


save as an occasional luxury for his wife. 
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clothing business has not developed there to anything like the 
extent it has with us. As a result, the British workman can- 
not conveniently buy as good clothes as the American. It 
struck me that the clothes of the men were of better quality, 
both in cloth and make, than our workmen wear, but they 
were worn much longer, till almost threadbare. The climate 
particularly in winter forces them to dress more warmly, but 
in London the very poor seemed insufficiently clad and con- 
tinually chilled and cold. 

The diet of the workmen as nearly as one could observe 
in a hasty survey seemed far less varied than that of the 
American workman. The Scotch oatmeal they have, and it is 
usually cooked to a salve and occasionally bitter, but the great 
variety of wholesome cereals that we use are almost unknown. 
Meats are only a little higher than with us, and flour almost 
the same. As the British workman has a smaller income than 
his American compeer, he has less to spend on his food, and, 
on the whole, I do not think he lives so well. 

After a careful comparison all round, my wife and I came 
to the conelusion that with the important exception of woolen 
clothes and underwear, the necessaries of life were little if 
any cheaper than with us, but that service and luxuries were 
a good deal cheaper. Thus the common price of shaving is 
“tuppence,” or four cents, and it is not uncommon to see a 
sign, “Shaving 11%, Penny.” or three cents. 
far below our ordinary price of ten cents. 


This is a service 
Street car fares 
range from one cent to eight cents, according to the distance, 
but they will average much less than our customary fare of 
five cents. 

To sum up, the British workman is not so fine a man phys- 
ically as his American fellow: he probably works a short time 
less in a.week, recéives about two-thirds or three-fourths the 
weekly wage, takes less interest in his labor and has an easier 
time at it, does not turn out the quantity of work, so that his 
labor, though it is paid less per week is more costly. His hous- 
ing is ugly, cramped, and with discomforts that the American 
would not put up with, and costs him for less accommodations 
His clothing has less shoddy in it than the 
American’s and for the same quality costs him less. His food 
His general 
expenses are probably much less, and certainly his co-opera- 
tive methods of buying and of 


as much or more. 
costs him as much or more and is less varied. 


insuring himself are away 
ahead of ours. 


— 
NEW DEVICES TO PROTECT LIFE AT SEA 


~HOSE who have been making inventions to protect life at 
‘| sea have been stimulated to renewed exertion by the 
Anthony Pollock prize and the action of the French govern- 
ment which offers to reward every man who shall devise means 
for making ocean travel safer than it is now. Pre-eminent in 
the list of devices stand the lifeboats, the buoys, the bulkhead 
doors, the patent davits, ete. Two government officials have 
contested under this head. One is Chief Constructor of the 
United States Navy, Philip Hichborn, who has invented a life 
buoy; the other is Constructor Bowles of the Brooklyn Navy 
yard, who has invented a bulkhead door. Each of these is 
The life buoy of Constructor Hichborn is 
not only capable of holding up two men in the water, but it 
has attached to it a patent torch which lights up automatically 
the moment it is thrown into the water. 


unique in its way. 


Hanging to each side 
They are suspended in the 
middle, so that about half their length stands above the water. 


of the buoy are two iron tubes. 


On the lower end is a metal receptacle containing calcic phos- 
phide. The receptacle is so made that the water will percolate 
through and wet the powder which at onces takes fire and 
turns the iron tube into a torch which can be seen for miles. 

Constructor Bowles’ door is operated electrically. In case 
of a leak or a collision the Captain or any of the officers on any 
deck can by touching a button instantly close every bulkhead 
door on the ship, so that if water were to gush through a 
hole in its side as big as a barn door it could not flood more 
than one or two compartments, and it would remain buoyant 
until help arrived. The Bourgogne would not have been lost 
had it been equipped with such bulkhead doors, and the full 
terror of the derelict could hereafter be avoided. 

The devices which are intended to guard against the col- 


lision of two vessels are naturally all ‘“warning-givers,” and 
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sound and electricity figure chiefly in their makeup. The 
eophone in which Anthony Pollock was interested was similar 
in principle to an invention of Dr. Joseph Schmitt, surgeon op 
the Island of Anticosti, in the mouth of the St. Lawrence river, 
Dr. Schmitt is naturally interested in the saving of life at sea, 
because many wrecks go ashore on Anticosti. Menier is jee. 
bound during several months in the year. 

During one winter Dr. Schmitt got the idea that he coulq 
invent an apparatus for collecting sounds inaudible ordinarily 
to the human ear, such as the calls of distressed seamen or the 
heavy note of a steam whistle miles over the horizon. The 
doctor got an old dry goods box, and above this he suspended 
a tin funnel turning on a pivot. Down under the roof of the 
box, and leading from the funnel, he placed a pair of rubber 
tubes like phonograph tubes, fitting the ears. In the funnel} 
a diaphragm was arranged to catch any sound that might enter 
the funnel. Now, simple as this arrangement may appear, it 
will nevertheless record delicate sounds made miles away. The 
listener stands in the box or hood, as the doctor calls it. The 
funnel is turned slowly around and around, and just as soon 
as its flaring end points in the direction of a source of sound, 
however faint, the listener can hear it at once. The whistle of 
steamers far out to sea have been heard on Anticosti by means 
of Dr. Schmitt’s sound detector. 

A fRussian Admiral has invented a thermostat which is to 
be attached to the keel of a vessel, and which will ring an 
alarm in case the water suddenly becomes cold. It is said to be 
so sensitive that it will detect the heat of another vessel a 
mile away. 

— 
LIVES WITHOUT A STOMACH 


T is generally considered that the stomach performs duties 
| of vital importance, so important in fact that living is 
impossible without it. Medical science has triumphed over this, 
however, and it is now learned by actual experience that a 
man can live and thrive without it. Carl Kreuger, of Chicage, 
Was suffering severely from a cancer which had grown in the 
wells of his stomach, involving every portion of it. Kreuger 
consented to an operation, though told by Dr. B. Lb. Eads, pro- 
fessor of surgery of the hospital, it probably would be fatal. 
After three weeks confinement he returned to his home and 
sat at the family table, which was filled to overflowing with 
the good things in the edible line, and had as pleasant a meal, 
though prepared especially for him as had his wife and children, 
who are not without the digestive organ which has always 
neen deemed so important to human existence. 

While Kreuger can eat, he is debarred from the juicy steaks 
which formerly delighted him. He may chew them, but he is 
expected to swallow only the juice, as he is unable to digest 
the meat. As a result he has become a vegetarian, except that 
he can eat meat foods prepared in liquid form. His diet will 
be limited to vegetables, thoroughly cooked, bread, cereals and 
milk. 

“The large intestines will perform nearly all the work 
which Kreuger’s stomach has performed hitherto,” says Dr. 
Eads. “While his food will be of vegetables and predigested 
meats, he ought to find no difficulty in living. In the course 
of time a pouch will form where the stomach formerly was, 
and this will aid in the work of digestion.” 

“The case is by no means unknown,” says another promi- 
nent Chicago physician, “and it is not strange that Kreuger 
has recovered. A case in San Francisco was the first in this 
country. That operation was performed about two years ago 
and was completely successful.” 

The removal of parts of the stomach, especially the lower 
end, is not infrequent. 

— 
MAKING ARTIFICIAL MARBLE 


N ANUFACTURERS are actually making marble by the 
1 same process by which Nature makes it, only in a few 
weeks instead of a few thousand years. They take a rather 
soft limestone and chemically permeate it with various color- 
ing matters, which sink into the stone, and are not a mere 
surface coloring, as in scagliola. 


The London Builder says 
that the completed material takes a fine polish, and many of 
the specimens are of beautiful color and marking. Used as a 
veneer, it is about one-third the price of Nature’s marble. 
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A NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


APPROPRIATION FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW DEPARTMENT 
OF THE GOVERNMENT 


MILLION and a quarter of dollars 
has been recently appropriated for 
the establishment of a National Bureau 
of Standards for this government and the 
work of designing a remarkable building 
for this new feature of the government 
service will be commenced at once. This 
It will be a 
place where the noises and vibrations of 


js a marvelous structure. 


the outside world will not be admitted 
under any pretense and an absolute un- 
varying temperature will prevail. It will 
be erected on a site to be selected some 
distance from the city where there will 
be the least possibility of the disturbing 
influences from the outside world, and 
on a lot large enough to prevent the 
possibility of any other building within 
a distance of a quarter of a mile. There 
will be double walls, each on a separate 
foundation and with a space between, the 
inner foundation resting on the solid 
rock. 

The building which will contain the 
power plant necessary for the 
ation of this novel department, will be 
located at least a thousand yards away. 
All these precautions are taken in the 
battle with the vulgar influences of the 


oper- 


outside world. Many of the instruments 
will be placed so that it is impossible for 
any one to approach them within a dis- 
tance of twenty or thirty feet. This is 
to prevent the temperature of a human 
body from affecting their delicate consti- 
tution. The windows will be fitted so 
that it will be readily possible to make 
the rooms absolutely dark even on the 
brightest days. No particle of sunshine 
will penetrate the shutters. 

There will be maintained in this build- 
ing a standard of all measures of capac- 
ity and distance. Among other things 
the new department will establish a 
standard electric cell measuring stand- 
ard volts and ample means for testing 
all thermometers sent for inspection. 
Articles once tested and found correct 
will be stamped, and these features will 
be greatly appreciated by the scientists 
and those engaged in many kinds of in- 
dustrial pursuits, where 
curacy is wanted. If some member of 
your family is sick, it will be a matter 
of great satisfaction to know that his 
temperature is being taken with a ther- 
Liometer bearing the stamp of accuracy 
put upon it by the United States Govern- 
ment. The value of this stamp will be 
appreciated when it is realized that there 
ure thousands of these delicate little in- 
struments being turnetl out every day, 
and yet there is no official standard by 
which their accuracy may be tested. 
Then again, if you are having a building 
lot laid out, you will feel much easier in 


unerring ac- 


going ahead on your operation, if you 
are aware of the fact that the surveyor 
you employed had made use of instru- 
ments which had been tested by the gov- 
ernment. It will be readily seen how 
the establishment of this department is 
one which concerns us all. It has been 
announced that it may possibly be the 


means of saving a great deal of money 
to the Government in its purchase of ma- 
terials. This work of standardization has 
not been entirely neglected, heretofore 
there has been maintained such a depart- 
ment in a small way attached to the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey which has 
grown up in a feeble sort of a way and 
was established as a convenience for a 
comparatively few scientific workers. The 
instruments in use here have been secur- 
ed from France and Germany, on which 
countries we have been dependent for 
our standards of measurement. 

The Patent Record says that the pres- 
ent standard of measurement is a meter 
stick which cost this government $2.500, 
the metal alone, being valued at $1,500. 
It has the appearance of silver, but is a 
‘omnposition of metals which is known to 
be the affected by temperature. 
Its section is “X” shaped, and when not 
in use it reposes in a covering of fine 
velvet and is placed in the center of a 
nest of cases. 


least 


The United States kilogram, was, like 
the meter stick. obtained from Paris and 
is a duplicate of the world’s standard kil- 
ogram installed in that city. and which 
was fixed at an international conference 
some years ago. It is a small cylinder 
of platinum and iridum, the same metal 
as enters into the construction of the 
Two bell 
jars protect it from the dust, and when 
there is occasion to handle it, it is done 
with foreeps with chamois skin ends. 

— 
MR. BRYAN ON SUPREME COURT 


DECISION 
W 


J. BRYAN holds decided opinions 
in regard to the government of 
colonies by the United States. 
recent 


meter stick, and it cost $1,000. 


When the 
decision of the Supreme Court 
was made thousands of voters turned to 
Mr. Bryan to represent their opinions in 
the matter. He said: 

“By a vote of 5 to 4 the supreme court 
has declared President MeKinley emperor 
of Porto Rico, and according to the press 
dispatches the emperor has gladly and 
gratefully accepted the title conferred 
upon him by the hignest judicial tribunal 
of the land. 
to believe 


Those who were encouraged 
that the constitution had 
caught up with the flag were doomed to 
disappointment in the Downes case. 
“The position taken by the court is de- 
fended, or rather excused, by reasoning 
which, if followed out, will destroy con- 
stitutional liberty in the United States. 
The decision, in effect, declares ‘that the 
people are not the source of power. it de- 
fends without representation 
and denies that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. This decision raises a political is- 
sue, which must be settled by the people. 
The supreme court has joined with the 
president and Congress in 


taxation 


an attempt 
to change the form of our government. 

“With respect to our new possessions, 
the decision is an unfair one, because it 


denies to them equal trade privileges 
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with other portions of the United States, 
whose sovereignty has been established 
over them. Throughout the majority 
opinion delivered by Justice Brown runs 
the theory that the American Congress 
may do anything not forbidden in the 
constitution.” 

Mr. Bryan concludes as follows: “To 
what a glorious field for inspection this 
justice of the supreme court has invited 
the American people. Under his opinion 
we are about to embark on Great Brit- 
ain’s colonial policy. We may look at 
South Africa, where Great Britain’s un- 
restrained possession of power has des- 
troyed two promising republics, and has 
drenched the soil with the blood of pa- 
triots, we may look at India, whose peo- 
ple have been dying by starvation for 
years; at Ireland, where on several occa- 
sions the bounty and generosity of the 
American people have been necessary in 
order to save human beings, living under 
the sovereignty of Great Britain from 
death by starvation.” 

— 


LIMITS TO CITY AREAS 


HE means of travel by steam and 
zz electricity are daily extending the 
limits of cities. It is now becoming the 
subject of no little speculation as to just 
how large areas cities will cover. H. G. 
Wells, writing of this in a scientific man- 
ner in the Fortnightly Review, says that 
it has been shown that a city of pedes- 
trians is inexorably limited by a radius 
of about four miles, and that a horse- 
using city may grow out to seven or 
eight, it follows that the available area 
of a city which can offer a cheap sub- 
urban journey of thirty miles an hour is 
a circle with a radius of thirty miles. 
And is it too much to expect that the 
available area for even the common daily 
toilers of the great city of the 
2000, or earlier, will have a radius very 
much larger even than that? 
circle with a radius of thirty miles gives 


year 
Now, a 


an area of 2,800 square miles, which is 
almost a quarter that of Belgium. But 
thirty miles is only a very moderate es- 
timate of speed, and the reader of the 
former paper will agree, I think, that the 
available area for the social equivalent 
of the favored season-ticket holders of 
today will have a radius of over 100 
miles, and be almost equal to the area of 
Ireland. The radius that will sweep the 
area available for such as now live in 
the outer suburbs will include a still vast- 
er area. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that the London citizen of the year 
2000 A. D. may have a choice of nearly all 
England and Wales south of Nottingham 
and east of Exeter as his suburb, and 
that the vast stretch of country from 
Washington to Albany will be all of it 
“available” to the active citizen of New 
York and Philadelphia before that date. 
— 
BERLIN BUYS A STREET CAR LINE 


HE city of Berlin has paid over to a 
local banking firm the sum of 10,- 
000,000 marks ($2,380,000), the purchase 
price of the street-car system belonging 
to the Siemens-Halske company. This is 
the first step in municipal ownership in 
Perlin. 
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OUR DAY 


DID MAN EXIST WITH THE MAMMOTH 


DISCOVERIES IN EUROPE WHICH LEND INTEREST TO THIS TOPIC 


INCE the time the scientific world be- 
S gan to investigate the existence of 
man in diluvial Europe, it has been one 
of the most interesting matters of dis- 
pute whether man was living at the same 
time as the mammoth, because, if so, the 
age of mankind in Europe would reach 
a much higher estimate than if this si- 
multaneous existence is denied. 

Predmost, a small marketplace in the 
neighborhood of Prerau in Moravia 
(Austria), has become, through its im- 
mense fields containing remains of mam- 
moths, a world-renowned locality. Its 
veins of so-called “loess,” a yellow, chalk- 
like diluvial clay, extend over large tracts 
of land, rich in small pieces of coal and 
ashes, containing remains of man and 
animals. Aside from the general mix- 
ture of bones and teeth of numerous 
mammoths of different periods, there lie 
together considerable masses of bones 
and fragments of bones of reindeer, 
horses, buffaloes, stags, roes, as well as 
skeletons of wolves, foxes, cave lions, 
and hyenas. Right below the huge upper 
part of a mammoth has been found the 
right side of a human jawbone, which 
neither in size nor in shape differs from 
the jawbone of a modern white man. 
These discoveries tend to confirm the 
opinion that man existed in this prehis- 
toric period. Moreover, the numerous 
tools and arms, such as knives, axes, 
saws, daggers, arrow-heads made of fire- 
stone, quartz, and animal bones, as well 
as the materials of which these tools 
and arms were made, and last, but not 
least, the large quantities of charcoal 
and ashes, point to the fact that on this 
spot, more than 5,000 years ago, man 
lived either permanently or periodically. 

From the labyrinth of questions which 
arise with regard to the Predmost mam- 
moth field, the celebrated Danish zoolo- 
gist, Yapetus Steenstrup, has shown us 
an outlet. When he heard of the sensa- 
tional Predmost discoveries, he did not 
hesitate, in spite of his seventy-five years, 
to undertake the long voyage from Cop- 
enhagen to Prerau, to see with his own 
eyes and judge from personal investiga- 
tion these marvelous disclosures. After 
a short examination of the field, he gave 
his opinion in the following words: “The 
mammoth has not lived here simultan- 
eously with mankind; it may have per- 
ished long before the immigration 
human beings, and been preserved intact 
in frozen soil, until the man of the later 
reindeer period found it, cut it out of the 
soil, utilizea its teeth and bones, and 
possibly left its flesh as food to the wild 
animals.” 

Under conditions similar to those of 
the Predmost mammoth hunters, live at 
the present time the people of the north- 
ern part of Asia, the Tungusians, Yakuts 
and others. 

To these wild hunters even at the pres- 
ent time the mammoth falls as spoil—of 
course, not alive, but as a frozen body in 
the soil—although they say that it still 
lives as a gigantic mole in the depths of 
the earth, only dying when coming too 


of. 


near the surface of the earth. They 
search for these bodies, which in many 
cases are well preserved, still covered 
with hide and hair, in order to get their 
teeth and bones; and often the; use the 
fat of the bodies, feeding their dogs with 
the flesh. 

H. L. Geissel, writing of this in the 
New York Post says that in view of this 
remarkable preservation, it is not aston- 
ishing that Steenstrup should deny the co- 
existence of man with the mammoth, not- 
withstanding the juxtaposition of the re- 
mains of both at Predmost; and it is safe 
to say that genuine “mammoth hunters” 
have never existed, and that one should 
speak only of seekers for fossil ivory. 
This is also the opinion of Conrad Fried- 
berg, one of the most eminent Austrian 
students of prehistory. 


—<—> 
A WOMAN ARCHAEOLOGIST 


RS. SARAH YORKE STEVENSON 

of the department of archaeology 

in the University of Pennsylvania has 

been made a doctor of science by the 

University. She was one of the founders 

of the archaeological department in the 

university, one of the first members of 

the American Exploration Society, and is 

a member of many scientific societies in 
different parts of the world. 

She has been sent to Rome and to 
Egypt on archaeological tours, and thro’ 
her co-operation with the British Egypt- 
ian Research Association, Philadelphia 
and the university have received valuable 
relics from the Nile Valley. 


<a 
RECORDS TELEPHONE MESSAGES 


HE telephonograph is one of the re- 
T cent inventions which is now at- 
tracting the attention of those interested 
in the latest strides in electrical contriv- 
ances. The inventors are now perfecting 
it for long distance service. The aim of 
the telephonograph is to receive ordinary 
telephone messages and record them ac- 


curately. 

The instrument was invented by a 
Danish electrical engineer, Waldemar 
Poulsen, of Copenhagen. Denmark. It 


also has been called a telegraphone. a 
microphonograph, and a magnetophono- 
graph. The instrument was‘ exhibited at 
the Paris exposition and attractea much 
attention among the electrical engineers 
The 
apparatus consists of a brass drum, which 


who witnessed the tests made there. 


is revolved by an electric motor, and upon 


whieh is wound 225 turns of steel piano 


wire. Above the wire is a small magnet 
which is attached to a brass support 


mounted on a shaft so that as the drum 
or eylinder carrying wire revolves the 
magnet is caused to move from right to 
left across the drum, each turn in the 
steel wire passing consecutively before 
the poles of the magnet. On reaching 
the end of the cylinder an arm, mounted 
on the left side of the frame, strikes the 
tiny lever, raises the magnet. and causes 
it to run back rapidly to the beginning. 





When the transmitter is spoken into jt 
acts aS a tap on the battery and causes 
currents. of varying strength to pags 
through the steel wound on the electro. 
magnet. As the steel wire passes in front 
of the poles of the magnet, “the lines of 
foree” are permanently recorded. After 
the steel spiral has been filled a receiving 
telephone is attached and the message s 
repeated. By means of the invention mes. 
sages from distant cities can be sent to 
the home office written as if from dicta. 
tion by operators there. 


<—_— 
NEW ARMY RATION INVENTED 


OR years different governments have 
+ been seeking an “emergency” ra- 
tion for their soldiers. It remained for 
a Chicago woman, Mrs. Louie Osborne 
Ferson, to discover such a ration, con- 
stituted of pork and beans. It is baked 
into a thin, dark-colored biscuit four 
inches long and two inches wide. It is 
seasoned to taste, and is declared to be 
as palatable as it is nourishing. Lieuten- 
ant Evlyn B. Baldwin, director of the 
Baldwin-Zeigler polar expedition, and 
himself an inventor of condensed foods, 
has ordered 30,000 pounds of the new ra- 
tion for his aretie trip. Mrs. Ferson be- 
came interested in food problems 
through the work of her sister, Dr. Grace 
Osborne, who is a professor of hygiene in 
the Woman’s Medical College. The two 
women worked out the relative values of 
all kinds of nutritive substances, and 
pork and beans were found to hold first 
place. The biscuits are the result. 


— 
FORTUNES IN SMALL INVENTIONS 


HE large returns from some appar- 
7 ently trifling invention is a sug- 
gestion, if nothing more, of the possibili- 
ties within the reach of every man and 
woman. 

The toy called the return ball, a small 
ball attached to an elastic string, is said 
to have produced a profit of $50,000 a 
year: the rubber tip on lead pencils has 
yielded a competence to the inventor; 
more than one million dollars has been 
earned by the gimlet-pointed screw, the 
inventor of which trudged on foot from 
Philadelphia to Washington to get his 
patent. The roller skate has yielded one 
million dollars after the patentee spent 
$25,000 in England fighting infringement; 
the dancing Jim Crow is set down for $75.- 
000. and the copper tip for children’s 
shoes at $2,000,000; the spring window 
roller pays $100,000 per year, the needle 
threader $10,000 a year; from the drive- 
well $3,000,000 has been realized; the styl- 
ographie pen is credited with $100,000 a 
and the beater, the rubber 
stamp. and the marking pin, for shading 
different colors, with large sums. 


year: egg 


<_> 
THE DEAD SEA RISING 


A marked rise in the level of the 
Dead Sea has been noted. A broad la- 
goon has been formed on the north side 
of the Jordan delta. The water does not 
sink in summer, and it is surmised that 
the whole bottom of the Dead Sea has 
been raised by voleanic action. 
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OUR DAY 


EDUCATION OF AMERICAN GIRLS 


PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THE LARGE NUMBER SEEKING HIGHER 


TRAINING 

RESIDENT Charles F. Thwing of ll deliberation and decision and a strong- 
r Western Reserve University enjoys er administrator. Her personality be- 
a national reputation as a student of Comes a more gracious presence, her re- 
i ; ‘ ; nie 
\merican educational problems. Few lationship takes on a wider vision, her 
‘ aes ‘ services touch a broader horizon, her 
educators have made public such a fund . 

sti , , k commands and her suggestions are touch- 

of original information concerning edu- 


cational movements. He has carried his 
researches far afield and gathered much 
of it first hand. The New York Tribune 
recently published an article from his pen 
on the education of girls and its conse- 
quences which touch vital points in Amer- 
ican domestic life. 

Respecting the question of fact there 
ean be no doubt. The number of girls 
exceeds the number of boys enrolled in 
all the public schools, says President 
Thwing. The number of girls, too, who 
are continuing their education in the 
college grows faster than the number of 


boys. The total number of students 
found in the public and private second- 
ary schools in 1898-99 (the last year 


for which the statistics are available) 
was 655,227. Of this vast number 292,876 
were boys and 362,351 were girls. In 
every New England state, with the ex- 
ception of New Hampshire, in 
Southern state, with the exception of 
North Carolina and Alabama, and in 
every Western state, with the exception 
of Idaho, the number of girls who are 
gathered in the public and private high 
schools is greater than the number of 
boys. In the primary and grammar 
grades the percentage of boys is about 
equal to the percentage of boys, but as 
soon as the high school is reached the 
number of boys diminishes, the number 
of girls increases. 

We are also seeing the proportion of 
the girl graduates of these schools who 
go on to college increase faster than the 
proportion of boys. The question of fact 
is clear. Women are fast becoming the 
educated class of the community. The 
change made in the last fifty or twenty- 


every 


five years is a revolution. 

One result of the education of an in- 
creasing number of women is evidently 
to create a body of women superior to 
the women of the past and to the men of 
the present. The woman who can judge, 
compare, assess each fact and truth at a 
proper value is educated. The woman of 
such a power is superior, and helps to 
make the members and 
of the whole community superior. 
this condition of superiority. which re- 


of her own sex 
From 


sults from education, also must follow a 
very definite and serious domestic conse- 
It will cause a transfer of the 
head of the home from the husband and 
father to the mother. I have 
never found myself in intellectual or emo- 
tional sympathy with those who claim 
that ‘the man’ is the natural head of the 
home. But I doubt not most folks would 
say that man is the natural head of the 
But, whether the majority or the 
minority is sound in its construction, it 


quence. 


wife and 


home. 


is clear that giving to women education 
and failing to give to men education must 
tend to make the wife a wiser judge for 


ed with a sweeter reasonableness, which 
are more reasonable as well as sweeter. 
If man embodying physical force was re- 
garded as the head of the home, woman. 
embodying intellectual force, 
may now graciously and justly assume 


superior 


the leadership. 
A third of the of a 
larger number of girls touches in a con- 


result education 
tradictory sense upon the result which | 
have just considered. 
to be married 


Fewer women wish 
conditions of 
marriage which are open to them. I sup- 
pose it that most women would 
prefer the vocation of the wife to any 
other. But the woman who occasionally 
thinks of this vocation finds herself op- 
posed to entering into it, except as she 
has offered to herself a partner suitable 


under the 


is true 


and acceptable. The woman, educated, 
$ 8 


te 
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gracious, accustomed to a gentle environ- 
ment, is not willing to take as her part- 
ner a man ignorant, coarse, untrained, 
whose associations are degrading and 
damaging to the higher instincts and im- 
pulses. Therefore her field of choice for 
a partner becomes narrower by reasen 
of her education. The woman who is 
educated will marry better because she is 
educated, but the chances that she will 
desire to marry at all are somewhat less- 
ened by her education. 

Over these positive results, secured by 
the education of an increasing number of 
girls, we may well exult. Humanity is 
made finer, nobler, more divine. Without 
the loss of those graces which are de- 
nominated feminine, there have been add- 
ed a force and wisdom which are sure to 
make largely for human betterment. The 
home becomes more homelike, society 
more worthy, and the administration of 
affairs more efficient. One cannot but 
sorrow that a no larger share of our sons 
are being educated, and the endeavor 
should be made to incréase the propor- 
tion. But one can only rejoice over the 
tens of thousands of girls who are com- 
ing to and from the high schools and the 


colleges. 


2 $3 


DOMESTIC SERVICE IN BERLIN 


HE domestic servant question is mak- 
ae itself felt abroad as well as at 
home. In Berlin, for example, where it 
might be expected that the domestic serv- 
ant problem would not exist, it is learn- 
ed that it is the subject of the hour. 
The Radicals propose the organization of 
domestic servants so that housewives 
would be forcea to give better terms and 
conditions of life. 

The rapid growth of the city from a 
slow provincial town to a modern metrop- 
olis in less than thirty years has brought 
about conditions of social life, and, there- 
fore, of domestie service, in Berlin, as 
prevail nowhere else. The old, patriarch- 
al methods of German housekeeping, still 
to be found in smaller cities and country 
towns, have given place, in part, to newer 
methods. These methods, however, have 
been largely in the line of outer pomp 
and show, leaving the cumbersome ar- 
rangements of heating, lighting, market- 
ing, and other household work, untouch- 
ed—a combination which naturally must 
prove disastrous to mistress and maid 
alike. 

Berlin is probably the only city of any 
size in which there is absolutely no at- 
tempt at anything like a general dinner 


hour. or even at uniform business hours. 
The same chaos runs through all the 


domestie arrangements. The rooms are 
heated by the tall tiled stoves, which. it is 


true, give less trouble than any other 
liuropean heating arrangement, but 
which still furnish enough work for a 


girl; gas is a rarity, and in the simplest 
households there are three or four lamps, 
at the be cleaned and _ filled 
every day. The bare floors, painted or 
hard wood, must be scrubbed every day, 
and the rugs shaken out. 

The servant is expected to do the mar- 
keting alone or with the mistress of the 
house, and, as the tradespeople do not 


least, to 


send any but very large orders to the 
house, the girl must carry everything 
home. She blacks the boots, brushes the 
clothes, and is expected to be ready toe 
run down the three or four flights of 
stairs any number of times a day. Run- 
ning water is only in the kitchen and the 
bath-room, so that all the water for the 
washstands in the rooms and for the 
scrubbing must be carried from room to 
room. For all this work, the Berlin serv- 
ant receives wages ranging from three 
dollars a month at the lowest to five or 
six dollars a month at the highest rate. 
In addition, she receives useful presents 
of clothing, ete., at Christmas, besides 
five dollars in money; and the employer 
pays half the interest on the state insur- 
ance policy. If the servant does most of 
the marketing herself, she has a chance 
to eke out her scanty wages, for the mer- 
chants in her vicinity will pay her a com- 
mission for the daily trade of the house. 
All this would not be as bad as it is, in 
spite of the inadequately small pay for 
so much toil, were it not for the primi- 
tive methods of feeding the servants in 
most Berlin households. 

The American way of sending the food 
from the table to the kitchen is the ex- 
ception in Berlin. There are several other 
methods in use. One is to give the girl a 
certain sum of money a week, and let 
her “find herself’; another is to portion 
out the food to the girl for each meal. 

The crowning disgrace of Berlin serv- 
ice is the manner in which the great ma- 
jority of the girls are housed. The only 
provision made for the servant in by far 
the greater number of apartments here- 
tofore has been a sort of mezzanine over 
the pantry or the bathroom, lacking 
light, heat, or ventilation except from the 
door, barely high enough in most cases 
for the girl to stand upright, and entered 
only by means of a ladder. In a few ex- 
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ceptional cases this space is large enough 
to contain a bureau besides the bed and 
chair; a few fortunate ones have half a 
window running up into their attic from 
below. A basin in the kitchen is often 
the only provision for cleanliness; the 
housekeeper is unusually considerate 
who provides a wardrobe in the hall for 
her servant. The discomforts and un- 
healthfulness of such an abode, particu- 
larly when the mezzanine is over the 
bathroom and toilet, is apparent at once, 
and the only wonder is that Berlin serv- 
ants have stood it as long as they have. 
— 
A SERVANT GIRLS’ UNION 


S a result of the latest story written 

by Charles M. Sheldon, a servant 
girls’ union has been established at Col- 
orado Springs which promises to extend 
its influence widely in the formation of 


vther unions. It is called the Sheldon 
unicn. At a recent meeting the president 


of this union said: I cannot understand 
why it is that we girls who work in homes 
are an outcast elass of society. Even in 
churches, in the young people’s church so- 
cieli7es, just as soon as it is found cut 
tiat we work in homes, we are given a 
coid stare and passed by. We 
orgaiuze for mutual encouragement. Ne- 
bods 


have to 


wants to associate with us and we 


OUR DAY 


either have to remain solitary outcasts 
or bind ourselves together so strong that 
peopie will have to recognize us. I think 
thet many a mistress needs us far more 
than we need her money. People talk 
about the dignity of work and all thet 
sor. of thing, and I am sure there is 
nothing more womanly and dignified than 
the care of a home, yet we, of all trades, 
are singled out for scorn and contempt. 
We receive better wages than girls who 
work in stores, have better homes, an, 
on the average, our work is easier than 
theirs. Most of us come from gowd 
Christian homes and our education is jus* 
as good, yet most girls would rath: 
wok in stores than in any home. Now 
i will tell you why. Women are such un- 
‘sasonable, unthinking creatures that a 
girl wften has to lose all her self-respe<t 
snd hs to humble herself to the dust by 
working for them. A man respects you: 
individuality and doesn’t regard you 
merely as a machine out of which somuch 
work can be had. Then, too, in all other 
work one’s hours are defined. In house- 
work many a girl has to work from 5 in 


the morning until 10 at night. When 
our union is thoroughly organized, and 


we intend that it shall be, we will have 
definite hours, the same as other employ- 
ments. 
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UNIQUE EXAMPLES OF THRIFT 


BEE CULTURE AT WASHINGTON 

HE Civil Service at Washington is 
ti honeycombed with bee-raisers, and 
as the years go by the list of men and 
women who have taken up the business 
grows longer and longer. The industry 
is especially attractive to women, because 
it requires no great amount of labor, but 
simply steady care. It is all done at 
home, and, in contrast with other profes- 
sions and businesses, it requires no going 
out among the people of the city. 

All that there is needed to be done to 
carry on the affairs of a colony of bees 
can be done in the hour or so before the 
opening of the departments and the few 
hours after. It is a leisurely business, 
requiring only enough manual labor to 
be stimulating and keeping the worker 
out in the open air enough to be health- 
ful and robust. 

Another thing which recommends bee- 
keeping to the department clerks is the 
fact that it is easy to start into, as far 
as the initial investment of capital is con- 
cerned. A beginning.though not a very 
large one, can be made on $10, but that 
$10 in a short time begins to increase 
itself. The keeping of bees requires 
some knowledge of the business, but that 
knowledge can be acquired readily and in 
a short enough time to make the first in- 
vestment safe, and a rapid increase of 
the dividend possible. It is possible that 
the first colony of bees started may fall 
a victim to some of the numerous pests 
that kill off bees, but it is not probable, 
and, especially not so in Washington, 
where the climate is well adapted to the 
culture of the bee. 

It is possible to have an apiary in a 
back yard in the most busy portion of the 
city, and it is not really necessary even 


to have a back yard. 
ticularly 


Washington 
beeause of 


is par- 


favored its large 
An 
Department 


has this to say in regard to bee ra‘sing 


parks, and of its thousands of trees. 


expert in the Agricultural 
in cities: 

“This pursuit may also be followed in 
or near towns and, to a 


limited extent, 


in large cities. It even happens in some 
instances that 
find more abundant pasturage than in 
country 


bees in cities or towns 


locations which are considered 
fair. 

“The writer has practiced with profit 
the transportation of nearly a hundred 
colonies from a country apiary ten miles 
distant to Washington for the linden and 
He seen a 
prosperous apiary kept on the roof of a 
business house in the heart of New York 
City, and on several occasions has visited 
another apiary of thirty or forty colonies, 
which a skillful apiarist had located on 
the roof of his store in the business por- 
tion of Cincinnati, Ohio, and from which 
thirty or forty pounds of honey per col- 
ony were usually obtained each year.” 

Single beehives do not yield much, but 
as each colony increases quite rapidly 
from an initial outlay on a queen bee and 
a single hive. The experience of profes- 
sional apiarists is that, in the long run, 
there should be expected from the raising 
The 
of professional apiarists is 
that, in the long run, there should be 
expected from the raising of bees only a 
fair pay for one’s time, and a good inter- 
est on the money invested. 

Anyone 


sweet-clover yield. has also 


of bees only a fair pay for one’s. 
experience 


with fairly good nerves can 
learn to manipulate and control bees. An 
unprotected person who moves about 
with deliberation will generally not be 





stung at all, and only those who act nery 


ously or move quickly, thus inciting ap. 
prehension and suspicion on the part of 
the bees, are likely to be hurt. Moreover, 
there are gentle bees—Cyprians and Carn. 
iolians, with which the Department of 
Agriculture is now experimenting. They 
are very docile. ; 

The only difficulty in bee keeping in this 
climate is the wintering them. Owing to 
the cold, swarms are as a rule, greatly 
depleted, and suffer from the attacks of 
various insects. The Department of Agri- 
culture has been experimenting upon this 
point, and has reached a method of pro- 
cedure precisely adapted to this climate 
and conditions existing here. 

Several former department clerks did 
so well with their apiaries that they left 
the departments, finding that by giving 
all their time to beekeeping 
make more money than by 
desk work and honey raising. 


they could 
combining 


— 
TEA ROOMS OF MELBOURNE 


HE girls of Melbourne, Australia, 
have made that city famous for its 

tea rooms and are a remarkable evidence 
of their pluck, their grit and their inde- 
pendence. These tea rooms had their ori- 
gin in the financial cyclone of a few 
years ago, which temporarily wrecked 
most of the Australian banks, and sud- 
denly brought some of the first families 
of Melbourne from the heights of wealth, 
fashion, and frivolity down to the depths 
of penury, gloom, and adversity. But the 


daughters of these unexpectedly hum- 
bled houses boldly and bravely faced 
their sadly altered circumstances. Cast- 


ing about for a means 
struck with the 
opening tea-rooms of 


of livelihood, they 
happy thought of 
a superior stamp, 
the best of light refreshments 
could be obtained under the most 
fortable conditions. 


were 


where 
com- 
The success of the 
idea was complete and instantaneous. It 
was like the starting of the A. B. C. shops 
in London. A long-felt want had been 
supplied. 

As a natural consequence of the pro- 
nounced success of the pioneers many 
other young ladies, instead of becoming 
typists, teachers, or governesses, rushed 
into the tea-room business, and the re- 
sult is seen in the plethora of cosey, 
well-served and attractively furnished 
luncheon establishments with which the 
leading thoroughfares of Melbourne are 
now supplied. 

— 


FORTUNES IN RAISING TREES 
HE inhabitants of Orsa, in Sweden, 
have in the course of a generation 
sold $4,600,000 worth of trees, and. by 
means of judicious replanting, provided 
for a similar income every thirty or forty 
years. 

The for the sale of trees has 
made it possible for the people of Orsa 
to get along without taxing themselves. 
Railways, telephones and schools are ab- 
solutely free. There are no monthly gas 
bill, and no semi-annual water rents to 
pay, and whenever the Orsaites think 
they need them they build city halls and 
court houses and such things without 
reaching into their pockets. 


money 


pre 
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SHALL WE HAVE AN 


ENDOWED THEATRE 


PROMINENT ACTOR AND MANAGER DEBATE THE SUBJECT 


NTIL Mr. Carnegie or some other man of equal means 
U comes forward to support it an, endowed theater will 
probably belong to the same mythical realm as the endowed 
newspaper. Mr. and Mr. 


opposite sides on the question of the theater. Mr. Sothern is 


Sothern -*almer have been taking 
frankly enthusiastic over the possibility of such an institution. 
Mr. Palmer realizes its advantages, but also has a good word 
to say for the “commercial” manager. 

According to Mr. Sothern’s views, a theatre where the best 
plays in the language would be finely presented during each 
season, a theatre which did not have to depend on public ca- 
price or expediency for its existence, but which would hold up 
the finest and the best in the drama to constant view, would 
lift the art of acting in this country to a position of unex- 
ampled excellence and would enhance the artistic and social 
value of the actor’s calling to an extraordinary degree. 

If Mr. Carnegie and other wealthy men can be brought to 
recognize the educational value of the acted drama they may 
be induced to take a serious interest in the endowed theatre. 





take it back and 
Boston Herald 


Mr. Me Kinley: “This is edited too much, you wiil have to 
erase the 


erasures.”’ 


The vast proportions which the theatre has attained in this 
country give it an opportunity to convey such object lessons 


in conduct, morals and noble living as no other vehicle pre- 
sents, not excepting the church. “At present.” writes Mr. 
Scthern, “the drama appears to me as a big, blind, good-na- 
tured animal, unconscious of its strength for good or evil. The 


endowed theatre, properly conducted, would open this animal's 
eves to the great intellectual force it possesses. and should 
send through all its veins the desire to grow finer and better 
and nobler.” 

“When you come to think of it, was there ever a good man- 
ager in the whole history of the stage who was not commer- 
cial in the sense of wanting to make money out of his effort?” 
Mr. Palmer. 
Cibber and his triumvirate were. 


asks “Allyn was. Shakespeare was. Davenant 


was. Macready was. Gar- 
Even Goethe. when he 
Welmar. 


what his 


rick was. Forest Wallaeck was. 
acted as the Dueal 


None of these great managers, no matter 


was. 


intendant of Theatre at was. 
artistic 
acquirement, followed his calling simply for glory. 

“They were commercial first, last and all the 


ashamed to confess it, to 


time, and 


of them, at least, not 


write about it in their letters and in their books, and to leave 


some were 
behind them, as incidents in their lives of which they were 
proud, the record of the monetary successes which they made 
in the theatre. In point of fact, behind all efforts in the di- 
rection of art or even of literature, it may be said, there is one 
chief moving, impelling force. and that is the hope of mone- 
tary reward. 

‘The painter wields his brush for it; the instrumentalist 


toils at his keyboard or at his strings for it: the singer prac- 
tices for it; the novelists racks his brain and burns his mid- 
night oil for it, and the playwright struggles and invents and 


even steals for it.” 


Mr. Palmer thinks the so-called commercial theatrical man- 
agers are the best managers—best for the actor, best for the 
theatre, best for the public. No matter what may be claimed 
for the theatre by some of the transcendentalists, one of its 
chief aims is to amuse. Goethe well expressed this when he 
said that, for the purposes of the theatre, “the play which is 
artistic and not amusing is not to be considered as equal to 
the play that is amusing but not artistic; the perfect play is 
that which unites these fwo qualities.” 

Mr. that the 
neglected few, if any, plays which had even half a claim to 


Palmer asserts “commercial” manager has 


consideration as practical plays for the American public. He 
what it 
but that is not strictly true—that the public is like a 


considers it a trite remark that “the public knows 


wants,” 


child; it can be taught: it can be led. The commercial man- 


ager cannot afford to lead it. He cannot afford to sacrifice 
time and money in creating a taste. He must take it as he 


finds it. But the endowed 


theatre would be able to create a public taste. It 


and of necessity must cater to it. 
need not 
stand, when it has presented a fine thing, trembling with fear 
lest that should spell ruin. “It could wait, it 
could persist, it could fight. and in the end it would win.” 
— 


EXTENT OF RURAL MAIL DELIVERY 


HE extension, within the lives of the present generation, 
of rural free mail delivery practically all over the United 


“fine thing’ 


States is not beyond the bounds of probability, according to 
A. W. Machen, superintendent of the Free Delivery Service. 
Great Britain has what is substantially a house-to-house mail 
delivery, as also France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Bel- 
gium, and great as is the area of the United States, it is pos- 
sible to extend the system anywhere when desired. The prin- 
cipal question is, of course, the cost, and that question is being 
settled in a satisfactory way. Six vears ago the free delivery 
of mail in country districts was declared to be impracticable, 
too expensive for serious consideration, and not desired by the 
farmers. Today the Government is covering with free rural 
It has 
in operation, supplying over 4,000,000 residents, and there is a 
the the 
every route results in almost doubling the postal receipts, and 


delivery an area greater than England. 3.800 routes 


constant demand for extension of service. Nearly 
this is highly important in consideration of the cost of the 
service. 

In addition to almost paying its cost. rural free mail de- 
livery, by compelling the maintenanee of good roads, brings 
more than commensurate with the entire cost 


about a result 


of the system. Good roads are a condition precedent to the es- 


tablishing of a route. Creeks and streams must be bridged. 


The highways must be kept in permanent repair. A community 
denied mail delivery for the reason that its roads are unfit 
and its bridges insecure will at once set about to place its 
thoroughfares in good repair and keep them so. The great 
problem of good roads is thus happily solved with one stroke 
«f the Postmaster-General’s pen, when he authorizes the estab- 
lishment of routes, and the roads in some sections of the states 
where the system has been established have been wonderfully 
improved, to the decided betterment of the farmer and the en- 
Then there are the benefits not to be meas- 
the 
prompt bringing of market reports into the hands of the farm- 


tire community. 


ured in money value—the dissemination of information, 
er. and the betterment of social intercourse by quick mail com- 


munication in the country. 


— 
RESOURCES OF THE PHILIPPINES 


TRAVELER in the Philippines writes that the hardwood 
A forests are the finest in the world. He has eaten a meal 
from a mahogany table four feet wide and six feet long, made 
from a solid plank. The hemp industry is immense. The ship- 
ping and cocoanut interests will bring millions to investors. 
The finest cocoanuts in the world are grown there. The na- 
tives have a crude process of getting oil from the cocoanut. 
as lubricant and for illuminating purposes. 


This oil is used 


Millions of them are exported. 
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established 


pure soap 


the habit 


of cleanliness once 


in the nursery brings 
many a blessing to the 
adult in after years. 
This sweet, clean, 

















onstantine’s 
Pine Tar Soa 











a life-long habit 





of cleanliness 


Sold by druggists generally 
By mail, 30 cents 


C. N. Crittenton Co., 115 Fulton St., New York 


adds so much to the pleasures a 
of bathing, that the child 
enjoys its gentle 

and healing qualities and gains 
naturally, what every 

mother desires— 











WRITES WITH BOTH HANDS 


; ILLIAM H. DODSWORTH, the gen- 
\V eral agent of the American Ex- 
press company at Milwaukee, is an am- 
bidextrous individual. When he seats 
himself for his work, if his pen is on his 
right, he picks it up in his right hand 
and writes from left to right, like the 
ordinary mortal. If, however, it is on 
his left side, he picks it up with his left 
hand and writes from right to left: or if 
he is in a hurry he will take a pen in each 
hand and write in opposite directions. 
The Sentinel says he has a system of 
phonography which he treats in the 
same manner as he does his long hand. 

While in Chicago recently, says the Rec- 
ord Herald, he was walking on Madison 
street with a friend. They discovered a 
man selling patent medicines who was 
writing with both hands at the same 
time, but in the same direction, on a 
blackboard. 


“Why don’t you write in opposite di- 
rections?” inquired Mr. Dodsworth’s com- 
panion of the fakir. 

“There never was but one man in the 
world who could do that.” replied the 
vender of patent nostrums, “and he lived 
in New York. He died about seven years 
ago.” 

“f think you are mistaken: I have a 
man with me here who can do it.” ; 

“Well, I guess not.” 

“He can, all the same.” 

After a good deal of bantering, Mr. 
Dodsworth was induced to take a piece 
of chalk in each hand and give an ex- 
ample of his accomplishment to the as- 
tonished fakir. 

“Ill give you $30 a week to go with me,” 
said the fakir, and when the offer was 
refused, he pleaded long and earnestly 
with Mr. Dodsworth to give him some 
lessons in this sort of pennmanship. One 





of the. peculiarities .of Mr. Dodsworth's 
left hand writing is that it is in a nega. 
tive, and has to be reflected in a mirror 
to be read as ordinary writing. 


= 
BEGGARS WITH FORTUNES 


T is sometimes said that the beggars 
who daily excite the most pity on 
the streets of a great city are possessed 
of private fortunes won from their sym- 
pathizers. A blind man who is daily found 
with his doleful hand organ on one of 
the streets of Chicago is the owner of a 
house and lot and a good bank account 
secured in this way. New York papers 
are just recording the death of one of 
these professionals in the person of Tim- 
othy McGrath. In a tin box in his room 
the police found bankbooks representing 
accounts amounting to nearly $25,000, 
They also found deeds for a house and lot 
in Fortieth street, near Fifth avenue; 
two lots near Greenwood Cemetery, and 
a deed of a plot in Calvary. 

For twenty years Timothy McGrath, 
who was almost totally blind, has lived 
in squalid apartments, which he occupied 
at his death. There was at first a great 
deal of mystery about the old man. Every 
morning he would go out carrying in his 
arms a hurdy gurdy, and every night he 
would return and go to his room. Me- 
Grath was 58 years old. He was a well- 
known figure on the West Side, and he 
would station himself on some Fighth- 
avenue corner every day and grind out 
tunes on his hurdy gurdy and gather in 
the pennies which were freely given to 
the old blind man. 

— 
A PECULIAR LAWSUIT 

LECTRICITY played a curious part 
in a recent lawsuit. <A certain tele- 
graph company was not allowed to have 
its wire run into a race course. Tele- 
graphic operators were stationed in a 
cupola of a hotel opposite the grounds, 
and signals were transmitted to them 
from the race track by means of electric 
lights concealed in the hats of the party 
seated in a carriage, including the coach- 
man on the carriage. The results of the 
races and the betting were thus communi- 
cated to the operators, who were enabled 
to send out the information to _ pool- 
rooms. The gentlemen who were elec- 
trically equipped were arrested, and after 
some years a verdict of $5,000 was ob- 
tained against the detectives who made 

the arrest. 

—> 


IMITATES A GRASSHOPPER 


M H. COUPIN in an essay in the Revue 
‘Ah. Scientifie on bird-song refers to a 


BIRD 


sparrow imitating the stridulation of a 
grasshopper. One spring, he says, a 
cage containing a sparrow was hung side 
by side with another in which were grass- 
hoppers. The sparrow appeared to pay 
no attention to its neighbors, but the 
following year when he was hung again 
in the same society he attempted the 
grasshopper’s chant. And during the 
rest of his life, long after the grasshop- 
pers were dead, his song continued to 


be a polyglot combining the notes of the 
insect with those of other birds. 
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SOCIOLOGY, LABOR AND COMMERCE 


CHARITY GONE AMISS 
OES charity ever do an ill-will when 

D it would do a kindness? That is 
the question just now agitating the minds 
of many people in New York since the 
Gerry society took Joe Phillips under its 
care. 

Joe is a boy of 15 years, whose father 
js dead and whose mother is serving a 
long sentence for drunkenness. He has 
two little sisters, aged 7 and 9, and when 
the family was left without a head he 
manfully took up the parental burdens 
and became the cook, nurse, and bread- 
winner for the little household. He did 
it with pride and enthusiasm and with 
complete success. By becoming a guide 
for a blind man he earned 
keep himself and his little 
comfort and asking 
nor alms of anybody to make his way 
in the world. 

Then the society learned of 
Joe’s case and determined to take a 
hand in shaping his destiny. The result 
is that the blind man is minus a guide, 
Joe’s sisters are in a convent and Joe 
has been committed by a magistrate to 
the Catholic Protectory for vicious, 
homeless and pauper boys. Joe is not 
of the weeping kind, but he shed tears 
when his sisters were taken from him, 


enough to 
sisters in 


was neither odds 


Gerry 


and again when he was sentenced to an 
institution that like a 
prison. He could not understand this 
kind of a reward for making a triumph- 


seemed to him 


ant struggle to care for himself and for 
the two little ones dependent upon him. 

“The motives of the society, of course, 
are of the best.” says The Tribune, “but 
it is a debatable question whether its 
action was wise. The inside of a pro- 
tectory is not so good a place for devel- 
oping manly fiber as is the jostling world 
outside. It is true that Joe Phillips 
might ultimately have gone down in the 
struggle. but sturdy 
start he had made he would have been 


judging from the 


more likely to develop into a successful 
and honorable man of affairs. Separat- 
ing him from his sisters and making him 
a dependent in a charitable institution 
seems a questionable way to inspire such 
a boy to become a good and self-support- 
ing citizen. The problem is one 

two sides to it, but many 

clined to doubt whether either Joe Phil- 


lips or society in general has been bene- 


with 
will be in- 


fited by this action of the Gerry assecia- 
tion.” 
<=> 
A STUDY OF INSURANCE TABLES 
LEADING life insurance company 
has recently published its monthly 
records, covering a period of 50 vears. 
Notwithstanding the utmost 
served in securing only good risks, free 
from organic diseases, the cause of death 
in the insured and uninsured is prohably 
much alike. Out of 44.963 deaths, a trifle 
over one-eighth (5.585) were from tuber- 
culosis. 


sare is ob- 


Almost the same number (5,542) 
came from apoplexy, of the 
brain and paralysis. which are kindred 
Maladies, if not practically identical. To 
disorder of the heart are credited 4,839 
deaths (one-ninth); to the digestive ap- 


softening 


4,584 
4.062 (one-eleventh); violent causes, 3,337; 
bright’s typhoid fever, 
1,712; diseases, not specified, 
2,306; ill-defined and obscure cases, 1,769; 
and other 5,450, 
When deaths from the causes just enum- 


paratus, (one-tenth); pneumonia, 


disease, 2.997; 
nervous 
recognized maladies, 
erated are divided into the three periods, 
the age of 45 and under, from 45 to 60, 
and above 60, some striking facts are 
brought out. Among the insured 50 per 
cent. of the deaths from violence (acci- 
dent or intentional assault), 59 per cent. 
of those from 
cent. of the total typhoid cases, occur in 
the first period. On the other hand, 47 
per cent. of the mortality from Bright’s 
disease, 


tuberculosis, and 68 per 


55 per cent. from apoplexy and 
paralysis, and 56 per cent. from heart di- 
sease occur after the age of 60. Mischief 
from the apparatus is fairly 
well distributed, 30 per cent. of the 
deaths occuring in the first period, 38 per 


digestive 


cent. in the second, and 32 per cent. in 
the third. 
— 
ENGLAND'S WORK FOR EGYPT 


ARLOW N. HIGINBOTHAM, the 
H well-known business man and phil- 
anthropist, of Chicago, has returned from 
an extended tour of Egypt. In an inter- 
view he gave these interesting facts con- 
cerning the country and the great dams 
now being built on the Nile, reference to 
which were made in a former issue of Our 
Day. He said: 

Egypt is a great country and the Eng- 
lish have done wonders for it since they 
assumed suzerainty over the government. 
Financially and commercially the coun- 
try is a hundred per cent. better off than 
it was ten years ago. 
then worth only about 50 cents, 
now they are quoted above par. The 
people seem to be well satisfied and hap- 
py. The greatest work that England is 
doing for them is the improving of the 
Nile river by the building of dams, or, 
as they are called there, barrages. 

These dams hold the water back until 
it is needed and it is then released thru 
sluice gates and allowed to overflow the 
land, 
vantage than when nature did the work. 
The Nile is 
the country, the people 
sides of it as they would along a city 
street. They are all, or nearly all, agri- 
culturists, and depend upon the Nile for 
the success of their corps. The only land 
that can be cultivated is that which the 
Nile overflows, so it is easily seen how 
important a thing these barrages are to 
the country. One was built some time 
ago at Cairo, they are now building one 
the first cataract, and 
another is projected for Assouit, a little 
below Assouan. The one at the latter 
place is a mile and a quarter long, of 
granite and cement. It is to be finished 
in 1903 and is to cost $20,000,000. It will 
water 3,000,000 acres and will bring in a 
yearly revenue to the government of 
$2,000,000. 


Egyptian bonds 
were 


inundating it to much better ad- 


like a long street through 
living on both 


at Assouan at 


— 
THE TRADE OF PALESTINE 
HE account of the trade of Pales- 
Z tine during last appears in 


the consular report just issued. Neither 


year 


25 


the exports nor the imports reach the 
level attained in 1899. The prosperity 
of the depends still, as it al- 
ways has done, and most probably al- 


country 


ways will do, upon the fruits of the 
earth. Centuries before the present era, 
corn and wine and oil were counted 


among the chief boons of the Promised 
Land, and though we hear little now of 
the first, the other two are regaining 
their ancient reputation. To melons, 
which also were valued in ancient days, 
a new fruit has been added—the orange. 
This, indeed, and the grape are now the 
important products of Palestine, 
though the export of the former has de- 
clined considerably in value during the 
last few years. A writer in the London 
Telegraph says that Jaffa oranges main- 
tain their reputation, so that it may be 
hoped that the depression is only tem- 
porary. 

Southern Palestine has always been 
noted for its vineyards; it was Judah 
who “bound his foal to the vine * * * 
and washed his clothes in the blood of 
grapes.” Of the principal Jewish colon- 
ies in the Jaffa district, Richon-le-Sion, 
Petach-Tikvah, and Ekron, on the sup- 
posed site of the Palestine city which 
last received the fatal trophy of the Ark, 
the first is the chief one for grape-grow:- 
ing. A fourth colony, Sarona, also near 
Jaffa, is German. In all these agriculture, 
and especially everything connected with 
wine-making. is conducted on scientific 
principles, and the first and last have be: 
come really important 


most 


centers in the 
trade. 
<=» 


CARRIER PIGEON IN COMMERCE 


EW ZEALAND, the land of radical 
reforms, has established perhaps 

the only regularly organized pigeon post 
for commercial purposes. This post ex- 
ists between Auckland and the bleak and 
inaccessible Great Barrier Island, sixty 
miles to the north. In 1896 was conceiv- 
ed the idea of a pigeon post between the 
mining settlement on the island and the 
mainland at Auckland and a “pigeon- 
service was established. Shippers 
and mine owners quickly fell in with this 
project, and birds were trained to fly 
both from the 
some from Auckland. 


gram” 


ways, some island and 
Sixty-five to sev- 
enty minutes is the time usually taken. 
Over 100 birds are in the service now, 
and it is officially recognized by the New 
Zealand government. 
— 
AGAINST LOW WAGES FOR GIRLS 


HE story of the life of a factory girl 

at $2.50 per week, which appeared 

in the March number of Our Day, has 

stirred up a great deal of comment. The 

Woman’s Club at Hull House, the famous 

social settlement of Chicago, took up the 

subject and the president, Mrs. Laura D. 
Pellham, said: 

“It is not possible for a person to live 
on such a salary when lunches and car- 
fare are taken out. A girl cannot live un- 
less she has other means of support. A 
life at that wage would be misery and 
shame. It is brutal for employers to take 
up such matters for consideration and 
foolish for others to debate it. I do not 
know so much about boys, but a girl must 
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Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


a disinfecting, cleansing soap is produced 
that has stood the test of years in purify- 
ing and healing qualities. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


The daily use of this soap promotes health. 
For sale by druggists generally. 








The Health Boards 


have done the cities grand service by their 
efforts to secure cleanliness, but the dust 
of the streets is still laden with disease 
germs which collect on our clothing and 
would be absorbed by the skin if it were 
not for the daily bath. The simple use 


of pure water is not enough to rid the 
skin of these impurities. 


Sulphur destroys 





| disease germs, and as combined in 


Be sure and get 








Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 
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have more than that. Her clothing is 
not durable and she needs constant 
changes. Her shoes are a good sample. 
They are light and wear out fast—a boy’s 
do not. I am perfectly astonished that 
women should advocate such a thing.” 

Miss Jane Addams, the famous social 
worker, said: 

“Such a wage is not sufficient for cloth- 
ing. Only children get it, and even when 
their living expenses is paid out of the 
family purse, their expenses are more 
than their income. It is easy to make 
out such lists, but they do not hold in 
reality. Away from home such living 
would not be endurable. One could not 
keep her health and a decent appear- 
ance.” 

— 


SWEAT SHOP PRODUCTS 


M UCH has been said of late on the 
morals of shopping. the false 


promises of the bargain counter, and the 


like, and much still remains to be said. 
It is a subject that greatly occupies the 
mind of the thoughtful woman. She 
asks herself how she can best serve the 
needs of the producer, the seller, and her- 
self with justice to each, and finds it a 
difficult question. She loathes the very 
thought of the sweat-shop, and would not 
willingly purchase any of its output, but 
almost without exception she has no 
means of ascertaining where the ready- 
made suit, the cloak, or underwear comes 
from, and under what conditions the gar- 
ments are made. The Springfield Repub- 
lican says that nine times out of ten, if 
she asks for clothing bearing the label 
of the Consumers’ League, the question 
is either not answered at all, or she is 
told that the shop in which she is for 
the moment does not keep such articles: 
that there is no call for them. What is 
she to do? The clothing she turns over 
in her hands while trying to settle her 


course of action may possibly be made 
in factories where every detail of map- 
agement is right and just, or it may be 
from the vilest sweat-shops. Again one 
asks, What is she to do? 

—_— 
OLD AGE PENSIONS AT PULLMAN 


OLLOWING the lead of several of the 
F railroads, notably the Illinois Cen- 
tral, the Pennsylvania and the Northwest- 
ern, the Pullman company, employing be- 
tween 12,000 and 15,000 men, has decided 
to establish a pension department. Final 
arrangements have not been made, but it 
is understood that the pension system 
will embrace the 500 or more employes 
in the general offices, the shop workmen 
at Pullman, Detroit, Wilmington, Del., 
and St. Louis, and every porter in the 
company’s employ. The capacity of the 
Wilmington shops is about to be doubled, 
which will add several hundred to the 
The fact that the Pullman force 
embraces in the neighborhood of 7,000 
colored men, acting as porters on sleep- 
ing ears throughout the country, adds in- 
terest to the project. 

It is understood that with shop hands 
and sleeping car porters the age of 60 
vears will be made the limit of service. 
employes, however, who have reached the 


roster. 


age of 55, and who have been continuous- 
ly in the service of the company for ten 
vears, may retire upon a pension. 

. The officials of the company consider it 
in the light of a co-operative plan, inas- 
much as it permits of an employe enjoy- 
ing a fair proportion of the company’s 
earnings after he becomes incapacitated 
by reason of old age. 


——S> 


COMPETITION IN INDIGO 

HE indigo industry of Bengal is suf- 
+ fering severely from the competi- 
tion of the manufactured German dye, 
huge quantities of which are being ex- 
ported to India and the other markets 
hitherto controlled by the Indian indus- 
try. The German synthetie indigo is con- 
sidered to be superior and is much cheap- 
er. It is also stated that if the native 
indigo manufacturers were to conduct 
their work upon a more scientific basis, 
and were to extract the maximum quan- 
tity of dve from each plant, they would 
the 
to encourag- 


be in a position to meet German 
With a 


ing the industry. the government of Ben- 


competition. view 
eal has voted $22,500 for research work, 
with a view to facilitating and improving 
the existent process of manufacture. 


<> 
SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR LEPERS 


HE Hawaiian legislature has been in- 
vestigating the affairs of the leper 
eolony on Molokai island and it has been 
decided to allow them local self-govern- 
ment. They will elect a board of alder- 
men, mayor and all other officers neces- 
sary to conduct their small municipality. 
7 he general supervision of the settlement 
will be under the control of the Hawaiian 
Board of health. The Legislature pro- 
poses establishing an experimental sta- 
tion at a cost of $25,000, where a syste- 
matic study of the disease can be made. 


sibl 
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RELIGION, PHILANTHROPY AND REFORM 


AN ANIMAL HOSPITAL 

HE humane spirit of the times has 
+. created a demand for the best pos- 
sible equipment in the care of sick and 
wounded horses, dogs and cats. Men and 
women of large means sometimes become 
pearly aS much attached to these ani- 
mals as they do to their children and as 
a result will pay any reasonable price 
for proper care and attention. Dr. J. J. 
Maher, the famous veterinary surgeon, 
js in charge of an institution in Phila- 
delphia which has perhaps the most per- 
fect plant for this purpose in the world. 
A representative of The Times of that 
city paid Dr. Maher a visit recently and 
gathered some interesting information. 
It seems that under other existing cruel- 
ty laws a man is fined $12.50 for an in- 
justice done to a horse, and if the animal 
is severely injured it is taken from the 
owner and shot. The membership fee of 
the hospital is less than this cruelty fine 
and it entitles the member to one year’s 
medical service for his beast and also 
permits him to send in a charity patient. 

This latter privilege differs from any 
other organization of its kind in the 
country, if not in the world. 

The subscription fee secures medical 
service for one year, thus if the horse is 
injured during that period of time large 
veterinary bills are avoided, the horse be- 
ing cared for during the entire twelve 
months for less than the cost of one 
treatment by a visiting vetinarian. 

If a member learns of a needy case, 
say of a man who cannot afford to pay 
the necessary $1 a month to entitle him 
to a membership card, all he has to do 
is to ring up the ambulance and send his 
name along with the animal needing care 
and the east becomes a charity patient. 

All the floors are of cement and are 
each day flooded and washed with a germ 
destroying solution. All medical appli- 
ances and surgical instruments used are 
thoroughly sterilized. Thus there is no 
danger of a disease spreading among 
the patients nor are the doctors exposed 
to any danger. 

The wards are protected from the cold 
by steam radiators and are well ventilat- 
ed and aired by the numerous windows 
which are so arranged as to prevent 
draughts. In addition to the general 
ward accommodating twenty-five horses 
there is also a convalescing ward, a pri- 
vate room with window for each 
something not found in any other veter- 
inary hospital. 

After an operation the horse is taken 
from the operating room and placed in 
the medical ward. where he is doctored 
and cared for until he is convalescent, 
when he is placed in the ward just men- 
tioned. From there he goes into a regu- 
lar stall, hygienically regulated, where 
he remains until he has reciovered suffi- 
ciently to be sent home. 

All patients, large and small, cats and 
horses are etherized before having an op- 
eration performed, and by doing this 
they are saved all pain and rendered 
Perfectly harmless to those who are 
working upon them. 

The dog run is quite interesting and 


one, 


very necessary to convalescing patients. 
The convalescing invalid is placed out 
in his gravel yard and allowed to run 
about and try his strength at will. The 
companionship of other dogs does more 
to further his recovery than all the med- 
icine in the world, and while living the 
outdoor life of a healthy dog he is cared 
for and doctored until he finally becomes 
well enough to return to his owner. 

The cat ward is interesting. One puss 
with four kittens was there as a charity 
patient. She is enjoying the comfort of 
an endowed bed. Poor little waif. She 
was picked up on the street in the most 
forlorn condition, and now she is en- 
joying the good home, which a _ kind 
hearted servant girl, who was very much 
interested in the work provided for her, 
when she sent money with which to en- 
dow a bed for sick cats. 

<_> 


MANAGING THE SALOONS 


EBANON, Ind., is probably the only 
: city in the country where the 
clergy and the church people regulate 
the saloons, and see that the laws are 
obeyed. For years the saloons did about 
as they pleased, and then the Anti-Saloon 
League was organized. It is an ener- 
getic association, and in a short time it 
had secured over 100 indictments against 
the saloon-men. So clear were the cases 
that the attorney for the liquor-dealers 
suggested a compromise. One was agreed 
upon, but all that the liquor-dealers get 
out of it is immunity from punishment 
for past offenses while they remain on 
their good behavior. 


The Anti-Saloon League got much 
more. In return for suspending action 
in all except one of the indictments, 


the League required the liquor-dealers to 
close all entrances to their saloons ex- 
cept the front door and a rear door when 
the room extends to the back of the 
building; to remove all partitions, or to 
close up all doorways therein; to burn 
lights in the saloons at night or on dark 
days, when the sale of liquor is permit- 
ted; to exclude bartenders or other per- 
from saloons prohibited 
hours; to prohibit gambling: to 
minors from saloons, and to refuse li- 
quor to those in the habit of becoming 


sons during 


bar 


intoxicated; to assist in the prosecution 
of any of their number who should vio- 
late any part of the agreement: and to 
permit the committee of the League to 
visit the saloons at any time to see if 
the agreement is observed. At last ac- 
counts, the liquor-dealers were reported 
to be living up to their obligations. 
— 
ELECTRICITY IN CHURCHES 
HE use of electricity in some of its 
many forms is being 
plied to churches. As one of the evi- 
dences of this movement the electric 
equipment of a church on the west side 
of New York is thus described by an elec- 
trician to the New York Sun: 

You would find no more up-to-date 
electric lighting plants anywhere than 
you would in some of the newer churh- 
es. Take, for instance, one new church 


largely ap- 


uptown on the West Side, he said. This 
church runs its own dynamos, with a 
You 
see they get the fuel for this sizable en- 
gine in a pipe from the street, to begin 
with; no coal or ashes, or anything of 
that sort. Then they have a storage bat- 
tery in which they store their electricity 
for use. From this battery is supplied 
electricity for the lights in the church 
and for those in the Sunday-school room 
and other rooms of the church building 
and for the lights used in the adjacent 
rectory. 


twenty-five horse power gas engine. 


Electricity is used, of course, to oper- 
ate the motor that pumps the organ bel- 
lows, and electricity is used for oper- 
ating ventilating fans. 

Coal is burned to produce heat for 
warming the church, but electricity is 
used for distributing the warming air. 
rhe fresh air is drawn, to be heated, in- 
to a chamber lined with steam coils, 
whence the warmed air is driven through 
the long channels it must follow to the 
remote parts of the building by electric 
fans. 

The but the 
possibility of sound or of jarring vibra- 
tion from them is avoided by not run- 
ning them during the hours of service in 
the church. There is no occasion to run 
them then, the light, clear and uniform 
and steady, being supplied from the stor- 
age battery. They run the dynamos for 
the necessary number of hours in the 
week to fill the storage battery after the 
Sunday depletion. 

The storage battery is never exhaust- 
ed, so that on any day, at any hour, day 
or night, the light and the power used 
in the church are available instantly, 
and in the full regular force, whether the 
cynamos are running or not; all this 
from an independent plant, contained 
wholly within the walls of the church, 
and supplying the electricity required, as 
is possible where the amount used is so 
great as it is here, for less than it would 
cost metered in from the street main. 

— 
REMEDY FOR THE SOCIAL EVIL 


EPEATED reports in the daily and 
R weekly press give indisputable 
evidence that there exists today a slav- 
ery more appalling than any the world 
has ever witnessed. It has aroused the 
of authorities and reformers 
the world over. The hesitation to touch 
the subject adds to the difficulties of 
ine situation. The editor of The Out- 
look in proposing a remedy said: 

The social evil ts one doubtless very 
difficult to deal with. But experience has 
demonstrated that the policy of segrega- 
tion attempted in Honolulu, of medical 
examination attempted at Manila, and of 
license, happily now, so far as we know, 
not attempted in any American communi- 
ty, are not the way to deal with it. Seg- 
regation was tried in Rome in 1886-87, 
with the power of both state and church 
to enforce it, and was abandoned because 
the remedy aggravated the disease. 

License with examination has been 
tried in Paris, with the result thus testi- 
fied to by the official administrator of 


dynamos are _ noiseless, 


attention 
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the “They that 
prostitution augments and that it be- 
comes more dangerous to public health.” 
Under medical examination for the pro- 
tection of the British India 
the disease was nearly doubled in seven- 
teen years, 1871-1888. On the other hand. 
reform and redemption have 


system: demonstrate 


troops in 


uniformly 
of three 
years’ work in the Florence Crittenton 
Mission in San Francisco, Cal., out of 190 
admittedtothe Home 126 permanently re- 
formed, 22 remained in the Home, only 
24 were to have 
life of Of the other 15, died 
and of thirteen no account could be ob- 
tained. 


proved successful. As the result 


known returned to a 


vice. five 


Congress ought to deal with this matter 
in all the 
Congress. It ought to make the employ- 
ment of women in this traffic by a master 
or mistress a felony punishable with im- 
prisonment; it ought to make such slav- 
ery as apparently exists in Honolulu ab- 
solutely impossible; it ought to provide, 


territories under control of 


at whatever cost may be necessary, 
homes for any girls who, having gone 


astray, desire to reform; it ought to 
adopt for all girls arrested for disorder- 
ly conduct the and 
send them to such homes, to be kept 
there until reformed, and, if they never 
reform, to be kept there for the remaind- 
er of their life. 

If the United States were to adopt such 


indefinite sentence, 


a system wherever it has the authority 
and the responsibility, it would 


example which local communities might 


set an 


follow; and while licentiousness would 
still continue to exist, it would be re- 
duced to a minimum and would be an 
individual vice, not a community in- 
iquity. 
— 
WHERE THEY CROSSED THE RED 
SEA 


ROF. Frederick Wright. of Ober- 
P lin College, who has recently re- 
turned from a trip around the world, is 
of the opinion that the Israelites did not 
cross the Red Sea at Suez, as has gen- 
erally been supposed, but at a point some 
twenty miles above where the waters at 
that time were about four feet deep and 
where all the are fulfilled. 
The mountains are in the west as relat- 
ed, and the east wind could have swept 


conditions 


bare a place five miles wide. 
— 
INCREASE OF VIVISECTION 


bes increase of vivisection among the 
specialists of England in their 
ferts to extend human 


ef- 
knowledge has 
aroused an outery from the humane 
ganizations. A special cable dispatch to 
the New York Sun states that a Parlia- 
mentary paper has just been issued con- 
taining accounts of a number of experi- 


or- 


ments performed on living animals dur- 
ing the year 1900. The total number of 
247, of which 63 did not 
perform experiments. The licensees were 
recommended by men of the highest sci- 
entific standing. 
were 10,839, an 


licensees was 


The total experiments 
increase of 


2.370 over 
1899. The appearance of the bubonic 


plague is responsible for part of this in- 


crease. George D. Thane. the inspector 
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under the Cruelty to Animals act. says: 

“It is of the greatest importance that 
this disease should be recognized at the 
earliest possible moment. This can only 
be done with certainty with the aid of 
inoculations new li- 
censes, Which were granted in 1900, ex- 


into animals. Two 
pressly allow necessary experiments in 
localities where infection is apprehend- 
ed.” 
inoculation for the diagnosis for tuber- 
and the standardization of the 
diphtheria antitoxine. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether these are 
painful, but all have been included in the 
category of experiments 
pain. the animals are 
killed under anaesthetics as soon as the 
main result of the experiment has been 
attained. 


The increase is also greatly due to 


culosis 


ealeulated to 


give Therefore 


— 
UNIQUE ATTEMPT TO COMBAT 
SALOON 
HE Social Halls Association” is the 
‘| name of a new organization in New 
York City for combating the saloon from 
a new standpoint. 
the district 
rooms can be hired for dances, weddings, 


It purposes to erect 
a building in slum whose 
receptions, billiard and bowling tourna- 
mients. lodge rooms and club meetings. 
ete. The rent from these various rooms 
* 


* 
MICROBES 


T a special meeting of the Manchest- 
4 er Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety, Dr. Metchnikoff of the Pasteur In- 


stitute, Paris, delivered the Wilde lee- 
ture on “The Microbian Flora of the 
Human Body.” The following is an ab- 
stract of this interesting lecture: The 


human body is born into the world per- 
fectly free of microbes. Normally, how- 
ever, between the tenth and seventeenth 
hour after birth they are found in the 
intestines, even though the child has re- 
ceived no nourishment. In the adult, the 
habitation preferred by the microbes on 
the skin is, unquestionably, the hair fol- 
licles, a kind of deep sheath. provided for 
the formation of the hair. 
found in the 


They are also 
mucous membranes and in 
the deepest parts of the respiratory pas- 
sages, though not on the conjunctiva of 
the eve. The greatest number of species, 
the number of 
each species, is to be found in the diges- 


however, and greatest 


tive organs. Dr. Miller of Berlin has 
described more than thirty species in- 


the 
found 
liar to the 
which 
or intestines. 


habiting mouth-eavity. 
about the teeth. 
mouth: others 


inhabit. as 


Some of 


these, are pecu- 


are found 


there well, the skin 

In the stomach, thirty different species 
have been described, most of which, ow- 
ing to the acid contents of the stomach, 
are found nowhere else in the body. In 
the large intestine no less than forty- 
species are found, chiefly bacteria. 
among which bacilli are the most numer- 


ous, 


five 


It seems that in infants receiving 
natural nourishment this part of the 
body is inhabited almost exclusively by 
one form of the bacillus; while in bottle- 
fed babies, its place is taken by various 
other types. 
eal 


Concerning the physiologi- 


functions of these microbes, it 


may 


* 


OF TH 


and from a restaurant, which is also pur. 
posed, will be sufticient to afford a sat. 
isfactory return on the capital invester, 
and the prices will be low enough to at. 
the halls 
now run in connection with the saloons, 
As the younger people of the slums fing 
in dancing one of their chief amusements 
the ball room will be the chief 
the house. 


tract patronage from dance 


room in 


As matters now exist it is practically 
impossible for young people to have a 
dance on the East Side of New York 
City except in places where the bar in- 
There will be separate dining 
rooms for smokers and non-smokers, and 
in the winter an 


vites. 


open fire place with 
glowing logs will add to the general com- 
fort, while in summer will be 
served on the roof. 


meals 


The enterprise will be strictly non-sec- 
tarian, but the large hall can be rented 
for purposes of worship to any of those 
who have no other place to go. The 
building is in no sense a university set- 
tlement. There is no intention of su- 
pervising directly the life of the people. 
The Social Halls has been 
formed simply to erect a building where 
individuals 


Association 


and organizations can rent 
rooms without being obliged to patron- 
ize a saloon. 

* 


* 
E HUMAN BODY 


be stated that they are both beneficial 
and injurious. In the mouth, for exam- 
ple. every one has noticed that wounds 
heal much sooner than on the outer skin. 
This fact is almost certainly due to the 
presence of the microbes which by their 
secretions attract white blood-corpuscles 

the scavengers of the body. In the 
sirall intestine, also, there is good reason 
fr believing that the acids secreted by 
certain bacteria render a service by pre- 
venting the development of 
a: d injurious forms. 

On the other hand certain forms inhab- 
iting the skin are capable of injuring the 


dangerous 


general health whenever the defensive 
torees of the body flag. This they do by 
multiplying and pouring their noxious 
Products into the blood, taking advant- 


ave of the enfeeblement of the defensive 
Dangerous boils sometimes 
f-rmed in this way, not by the introdue- 


cells. are 
tion of microbes from without, but by 
the multiplication of 
normally on the 
Headaches, exhaustion,  neurasthenia, 
Cyspeptie asthma, together with certain 
forms of epilepsy. have also been ascrib- 
ed by some 
products 


excessive forms 


f ound healthy = skin. 


authorities to 
of certain 
the digestive system. Even in 
the baleful influence of 
mierobes could not be denied. Dr. Metch- 
nikoff developed the uselessness of the 
large intestine, and stated that the slow 
progress of evolution in bringing about 
the atrophy of such organs might be as- 


the toxic 


microbes living in 
eases of 


mental disease. 


sisted by medicine and surgery, “medi- 
cine coping more effectually with the 
noxious microbes and their effects, while 
the progress of surgery had already 
brought it within its power to remove by 
operation, organs or 


propitious to the 


parts of organs 
growth of pathogenic 


microbes.” 
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THE UNITED STATES IN COMMERCE 


COMPARISONS DRAWN BY A CAREFUL AUTHORITY BETWEEN THE LEADING NATIONS 


SHE expanding commerce of the United States has been the 
wonder of those who have noticed its rapid extension. 

The editor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat has 
making an observing study of the subject and in answering the 


been 


question, “How can the United States fail to retain her lead in 
the world’s markets?” he says: 

The individual 
quired for daily life is sure of having customers (1) if he deals 
fairly; (2) if he has not too many rivals, and (3) if the class of 
goods which he has to sell is as good as that which is offered 
by other people. 

* Our condition as a nation justifies this comparison. We are 


who deals in the articles absolutely re- 


the greatest producers in the world of practically all the arti- 
cles which man must have for daily sustenance and comfort. 
We produce more of provisions and breadstuffs for food than 
any other nation; we produce more cotton for clothing; more 
of iron ore and copper for use in manufacturing; more of coal 
for heating and use in the domestic arts and industries; more 
of petroleum for light; have better manufacturing facilities; 
and skilled any 
other nation, and a more effective railway system for trans- 
porting these commodities, natural and manufactured, to the 


mere ingenious machinery, workmen than 


water's edge, and a great ocean on each side to float them to 
every part of the world. We have all the articles that the 
world requires for daily use; our rivals, though numerous, have 
not the facilities of production which we possess; but if we 
deal fairly by our customers why may we not then continue to 
lead, and why should there be any possible failure in our con- 
tinuing to lead the world in international commerce? 

National statistics of the production of great classes of ar- 
ticles accumulate slowly and travel slowly, but it is now prac- 
ticable to compare our own statistics with those of other coun- 
tries for 1898 and 1899. Our wheat crop of 1898 exceeded that 
of any other country, being 675,000,000 bushels; 
which came next in rank, had 405,000,000 bushels, our 
ing 23 per cent. of the world’s wheat supply. Our product of 
rapidly popularity throughout the 
world, was in 1898 more than ten times that of the next larg- 
est producer—Austria-Hungary—being inthat vear 1,924,000.000 
bushels. against 161,000,000 bushels in Austria-Hungary, 
took second 


while Russia. 


own be- 


corn, Which is gaining 


which 
rank as the producer of this important article of 
food for man and animals. and our total production of corn 
formed 73 per cent. of the world’s total of that important food 
preduct. Our exportation of provisions (by which term is 
meant meats and dairy products) amounted in 1899 to $175.- 
000.000. against $52,000,000 for Netherlands, which occupied sec- 
ond rank as an exporter of provisions. 
Was 5 


Our cotton crop of 1898 








°9,000,000 pounds, against 1.100.000,000 pounds produced 
by British India. which occupied second rank as a producer of 
that article. and we supplied over 76 per cent. of the cotton of 
the world. Our coal product in 1899 was 217.000.000 tons (of 
2240 pounds), against 202,000,000 tons by the United Kingdom. 
which occupied second rank as a world’s producer, and our 
total formed 31 per cent. of the world’s production of that im- 
portant article which has become an absolute requirement in 
every part of the world. Our production of pig iron in 1599 was 
13,486,000 tons, against 9,309,000 tons by the United Kingdom, 
and we produced that vear 34 per cent. of the world’s produc- 
tion of 
quirement in the industries and its relation to the conveniences 
and necessities of daily life. 


this article. which is becoming more and more a re- 
Our copper production of 1898 
was four times as great as that of any other country and form- 
ed 54 per cent. of the world’s supply. Our petroleum produe- 
tion in that year was greater than that of any other nation, 
being 2.544,000,000 gallons, against 2.495.000,000 gallons by Rus- 
sia, and our total amounted to 49 per cent. of the world’s pro- 
duct of crude petroleum, while the percentage of refined pe- 
troleum which it supplies is very much greater than that of 
our chief rival in the production of crude petroleum—Russia. 
Our railways aggregate in mileage six times those of the see- 


ond greatest nation in railway mileage—Germany—and form, 
in fact, 40 per cent. of the entire railway system of the world, 
while our telegraphs are two and a half times those of the sec- 
ond greatest nation in telegraphic mileage—Russia—and form 
25 per cent. of the world’s telegraph system. 

The United Kingdom, Germany and France are the coun- 
tries which we may include in considering the list of nations 


with which we <re competing for the world’s commerce. True, 
Netherlands and Belgium are accounted great exporting na- 
tions, but as a large proportion ef that which they export 
comes from countries immediately adjacent, and in many cases 
merely passes over their territory in seeking convenient ports 
fer ocean distribution, they can searcely be included in a study 
which relates to preductive capacity and permanent supremacy 
in supplying thé world’s markets, especially in view of their 
Tak- 


ing the four great producing and exporting nations of Europe, 


relative population, area and consequent producing power. 


the United Kingdom, Germany, Franee and Russia, it is easy 
to measure the growth of their export trade during the last 
United 
The United Kingdom in 1875 exported domestic mer- 


quarter cent ury 


States. 


and to compare it with that of the 


chandise to the value of $1,087,000,000, and in 1900 her exports 
«tf domestic merchandise amounted in value to $1,418.000,000. 
‘he has thus increased her exports in the quarter of the cen- 


tury $331,000,000, or 30 per cent. Germany’s exports of domes- 
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THE WALKING DELEGATE SAWING OFF HIS SUPPORT. 
“Commerce sits upon a three-legged stool supported by labor, capital and 
business ability. You cannot remove one of these supports without causing 
prosperity and plenty in her 
Vice President Roosevelt 


her downfall and the destruction of the peace, 
keeping.” 


Los Angeles Times 


tic merchandise in 1875 were $€07,000,000, and in 1900, basing an 


cstimate upon the nine months’ figures already received, 


amounted to $1,000,000.000, an increase of $393,000,000, or 64 per 
cent. France exported in 1875 domestic merchandise valued 
at $747,000,000, and in 1900 her exports, basing an estimate upon 
«leven months’ figures already received, will amount to $735,- 
5 per cent. 
the earliest available figures for exports of domestic merchan- 


dise were for 1881, when her exports of home products amount- 


600,000, an inerease of $38,000,000. or For Russia. 


ed to $247,000,000, and in 1900, basing an estimate upon the lat- 
est available figures will amount in round numbers to $350.- 
000,000, or 42 per cent., in the twenty years for which data are 
available. The United States exported in 1875 domestic mer- 
chandise valued at $497,263,737, and in 1900 the exports of home 
products amounted to $1.453,013,659 in value, an increase of 
£955.749,922, or 192 per cent. 

Thus when we compare the growth in our exports of do- 
mestic merchandise during the last quarter century with those 
of the other great nations which may be considered as friend- 
ly rivals in the contest for the world’s commercial supremacy, 
we readily see that our growth has been far in excess of that 
of any other nation. 
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a be, 
California 


The Overland Limited, 
the luxurious every-day 
train, leaves Chicago 
6.30 p. m., via 

Chicago & North-Western, 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways. 





The best of everything. 
Send for booklet entitled 
“California,” beautifully 
illustrated. Free. 


Ticket Offices: 
212 Clark Street and 
Wells Street Station 
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EXPERIENCE 


TrRave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyrRiGHTs &c. 
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OUR DAY 


PROGRESS IN DISCOVERY, SCIENCE AND 


INVENTION 


HUMAN AND ANIMAL BLOOD 


A NEW method of distinguishing hu- 
man blood from that of animals 
has been discovered independently by Dr. 
Uhlen-Luth of Greifswald and Drs. Was- 
sermann and Schutze of Berlin. It ap- 
pears that it is now possible to obtain a 
definite reaction from blood-stains, how- 
ever old, which indicates with approxi- 
mate certainty the source of the blood 
under examination. This result is based 
on the fact that the blood serum of ani- 
mals which have been injected with the 
blood of an animal of a different species, 
when added to a dilution of blood from 
the latter, produces therein a well-mark- 
ed precipitate. Thus, if a rabbit be in- 
jected with human blood, the serum of 
the rabbit blood, when added to a 
dilution of human blood, causes im- 
mediate turbidity, a phenomenon which 
is conspicuously absent when it is ad- 
ded to any other kind of blood. The only 
element of uncertainty is that the blood 
of monkeys reacts, to some extent, like 
human blood. This is, of course, com- 
paratively unimportant from a medico- 
legal point of view, 
ties are distinguishable anyhow, for 
there is a notable difference between 
the time required for a dilution of monk- 
ey’s blood to become cloudy and the time 
required for a dilution of man’s. The 
method, therefore, should be of import- 
ant practical application in medico-legal 
practice. 


and the two varie- 


— 
SNOW ON THE MOON 


ROFESSOR W. R. PICKERING, of the 
Pp Harvard Observatory, who has been 
making astronomical observations in 
Jamaica for several months and has 
brought home among other material, a 
series of photographs of the moon, which 
appear to establish the interesting fact 
that there is snow on the moon. 

To secure the necessary details the sur- 
face of the moon was arbitrarily divided 
into sixteen parts, and there are five 
pictures of each of these, or eighty in 
all, arranged in series, so that all the 
prominences and depressions on the 
moon's surface appear lighted under five 
different angles of sunlight, so that the 
ustronomer may follow any chosen ob- 
ject of observation, under as many con- 
ditions of light and shade. 

What the snow is can as yet, according 
to Professor Pickering, be only a matter 
of inference. It is most probably the 
snow of water. It appears tha, ‘the 
presence of an atmosphere on the moon 
is accepted now among astronomers, 
though one of extreme tenuity. 


<—— 


PHOSPHORESCENCE EMPLOYED 
IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


WRITER in Nature, F. Jervis-Smith, 
A gives the following account of a 
method adopted by him for getting re- 
productions of pictures or writings from 
books. He says he coats a piece of card- 
board with a phosphorescent substance. 
and after a sufficient exposure of it to 


the light of the sun or an are light he 
places it at the back of an engraving or 
writing he desires to copy. On the face 
of the engraving or writing he thep 
places a dry photographie plate ang 
closes the book for a certain time, de. 
pending on the nature or thickness of 
the paper used in the book, which, he 
says, varies from eighteen to sixty min- 
utes, after which the plate is withdrawn 
and stored for development, the opera- 
tion being done under a cloth which coy- 
ers the book and shuts off all light. The 


results, he concludes, are sufficiently 
good for most purposes. 
<=> 
THE NEW COAL MINING DRILL 


EARLY 50,000,000 tons of bitumin- 
ous coal were mined in the United 
States in 1899 by the use of undercutting 
machines. But these machines are limit- 
ed in their usefulness to bituminous 
coal. Another type of mechanical appli- 
ance which is in use in the anthracite 
mines is an air-driven drill built by the 
Howells Mining Drill Company, of Ply- 
mouth, Pa., which after eight vears of 
practical tests has demonstrated its 
value. As shown by the illustration here- 
with, the drill, with all its parts, occupies 
a minimum of space. Its weight is only 
about 125 pounds complete, and may be 
carried about the mines by the man who 
operates it. It will cut a hole in the 
hardest anthracite coal at the rate of 
seven feet per minute and can be set up 
in two minutes, so that for moving, set- 
ting up and drilling a hole seven feet 
deep only five or six minutes are requir- 
ed. The drill is fitted with an automatic 
ball-bearing feed device that will feed 
the drill forward from six to one thous- 
and revolutions per inch. It is adjusta- 
ble to any height and any angle. It can 
be moved about without being taken 
apart, but by simply loosening the post 
it can be taken down and transported 
on the shoulder. It will drill within four 
inches of top, bottom or side. Its use is 
by no means limited to coal mining, but 
is adapted also to rock drilling and par- 
ticularly to rock salt, gypsum and clay 

mining and slate quarrying. 

—. 
A RARE FISH 


CHTHYOLOGISTS of London are 
I much interested in the capture by a 
North Shields fishing-boat of the extrem- 
ly rare opah, or king-fish. Its appear- 
ance off the coasts of England is very 
rare. Its chief glory is its beautiful col- 
oring—blue, green and yellow, and bright 
vermillion—and its scimitarlike fins on 
the upper part of the back. The sides 
are green above, and beneath the lateral 
lines are a number of yellowish white 
spots from which the fish derives its 
name of luna. In Japan it is termed tai, 
and is regarded as an emblem of hap- 
piness, because it is sacred to Neptune, 
while by other observers its showy col- 
ors have caused it to be likened to one 
of the sea gods. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF OUR DAY 


OVERWORKING CHILDREN IN 
SCHOOL 


VERWORKING children in our ef- 
O forts to educate them has been re- 
ceiving the attention of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress at its recent session in Columbus, 
0. Miss Marsh, chairman of the commit- 
tee on Education, discussed this subject at 
length. She felt that the need of the day 
is the ability to appreciate the education- 
al value of repose. That it is necessary 
to physical well-being is well understood, 
put few recognize its relation to moral 
and intellectual strength. 

When the baby enters the primary 
school he is required to use his eyes 
constantly at a much closer range than 
that to which he has hitherto been ac- 
eustomed, and this, too, at an age when 
they are necessarily untrained and imma- 
ture. That some children suffer in this 
stage of development is beyond the com- 
prehension of the adult. 

The indications are sometimes seen in 
the pale face, puny limbs, troubled sleep, 
the untouched breakfast; but in most in- 
stances these signals are unheeded, and 
the sacrifice goes merrily on, a fact which 
assumes deep significance when it is re- 
membered that man’s evolution is not yet 
complete, and that the eye framed to see 
objects at a distance is not fully prepared 
to do the immense amount of work at 
short range now required by the schools. 

In the opinion of Miss Marsh we have 
gone beyond the limits of common sense 
in our educational zeal. The American 
child needs leisure—leisure to dream, lie, 
fallow, to roll in the dirt, to make ac- 
quaintance with his humble relations in 
the animal world; leisure to think out 
his own thoughts, to draw his own con- 
clusions; leisure to do nothing but exist. 

The solution of the problem is not easy. 
But it is for the mothers of this country 
to bring about other conditions. Simplic- 
ity in living, in dress and 
amusements, courage to live within one’s 
means, to appear what one is, all these 
must exist before the better conditions 
of education can be provided. 


simplicity 


—> 
MOST IMPRESSIONABLE PERIOD 


T has often been said that the first 
five, or at least the first ten,. years 
of a child’s life were the most impres- 
sionable. The Jesuits taught that if they 
could have a boy until he is eight years 
old he would forever be a Jesuit. The 
editor of The Independent states that 
Sanford Bell, a fellow in Clark Universi- 
ty, has just made an investigation of the 
teacher’s influence which seems to con- 
tradict this belief. He recently asked a 
thousand grown-up students in his class- 
es to tell what teacher did them the most 
good, what the most harm during their 
whole school or college life; at what age 
they were most influenced, and several 
other questions directly or indirectly 
hinging on these. 

The replies brought forth very diverse 
answers, but the general conclusions 
were about as follows: The period of 
greatest susceptibility to influences for 


good is between the ages of eleven and 
seventeen for girls; a maximum degree 
coming at fourteen; and between the 
years of twelve and nineteen for boys, 
a maximum degree coming at sixteen. 
Three-fourths of the men and one-half 
of the women testified in favor of men 
as teachers, although the chances for do- 
ing the pupils good seemed to be in favor 
Ninety-four per cent. of 
testifying mentioned teachers 
whom they positively hated, and most of 
emphasized the fatal effects of 
malevolence on the teacher’s part, which 
in many cases was of a sort to injure the 
pupil’s entire future life. 

The investigation brought out some 
other equally interesting facts, but the 
main disclosure is that the period of 
adolescence is the time when the boy or 
girl is most impressionable. 


of the women. 
those 


them 


If this con- 
clusion is verified it may have great in- 
fluence in changing our methods of edu- 
cation. 

— 
SCHOOL CHILDREN GROW FLOWERS 


“LEVELAND has a home gardening 
association which encourages chil- 
dren to cultivate flowers at home. Last 
spring the association distributed to chil- 
dren 50,000 penny packages of flower 
seeds, accompanied with printed instruc- 
tions how to prepare the soil, plant, and 
water. The teachers supplemented these 
instructions by talks. In the fall exhi- 
bitions were held in many schools, which 
revealed the fact that about 75 per cent. 
of the efforts of the children were suc- 
cessful. 


<=> 
THE LADY TUTOR 


HE lady tutor has succeeded the resi- 
- dent lady governess in the homes 
of the wealthy. The lady tutor is first 
and foremost a college graduate, with a 
sheepskin, a lot of self-respect and sever- 
al specialties. She has either graduated 
with a view to making private instruction 
as she ealls it her life work, or she will 
take a position as summer tutor to chil- 
dren whose parents wish them to be 
coached in certain lines. 

Whether a professional or 
tutoress, she does not pretend to give 
training in all the arts, sciences and ac- 


temporary 


complishments as her incompetent pre- 
decessor was always willing to guarantee. 
This up-to-date instructor will 
conduct courses in American history and 


private 
in biology, or higher mathematics and 
English or German literature with music, 
and the choice is usually dependent upon 
what lines the young lady has followed 
with the greatest interest at college. In 
winter and in the city the tutoress pre- 


fers to have her clientele and go from 
house to house, giving hours or half- 
hours of instruction, as do the music 


teachers. 

When the parents, as is usually the 
case in summer, want a resident tutoress 
for the children she takes the children 
for instruction just so many hours every 
day; her own hours of privacy and recre- 
ation must be respected, and her salary 


is just about four times as big as that 
paid in the days of the lady governess. 

This year a new requirement has crept 
into the terms on which a private instruc- 
tress is engaged. This is athletics. The 
tutoress who can play golf, swim, row, 
ride, drive, has a fine wrist for tennis, a 
good hand on the tiller, and is not afraid 
of an automobile, can get double the 
price given her sister, who is all intellec- 
tual fire, but lacks in muscle. 

— 


A NEW DEGREE IN TECHNOLOGY 


HE engineering profession of Austria 
gs and Hungary has for years spared 
no efforts to raise its technical institu- 
tions to the standard of universities, with 
all their academic privileges and powers. 
The efforts of the profession have at last 
been crowned with success, for the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction has recently an- 
nounced, at a meeting attended by repre- 
sentatives of all the technical institutions 
in the country, the Government’s inten- 
tion of introducing a special statute em- 
powering the technical high schools to 
confer the degree of “Doctor Rerum 
lTechnicarum” upon students whose scien- 
tific attainments entitle them to that dis- 
tinction. A special examining body will 
be appointed for that purpose, and some 
of the examiners, it is urged, should be at 
the same time members of the teaching 
staff in connection with the universities; 
the examinations, again, will be conduct- 
ed along the same lines as those pre- 
scribed by the philosophical faculty of a 
university for the bestowal of the degree 
of Ph.D. Students attaining this degree 
will be given special precedence in the 
ease of Government appointments, which 
are usually open to all graduates of the 
recognized technical institutions by open 
competition. 

— 
NEW METHODS IN TEACHING 
GEOGRAPHY 


RAVELING museums as aids to les- 
fs sons in geography will be a fea- 
ture in the Chicago public schools. To 
carry out the plan the Chicago Bureau 
of Geography is to be incorporated, so 
that it may receive gifts showing the 
characteristics of the several states. Al- 
ready specimens for exhibition valued at 
$2,000 have been contributed, including 
illustrated sheets and specimens from 
the mining regions and the cotton fields. 
The bureau will issue a geographical 
journal every month showing the work 
done in the schools to advance the knowl- 
edge of geography. It will collect books 
and magazines such as would be useful 
in teaching the study. The cost of the 
plan for the first three months will be 
met by the Academy of Sciences in Chi- 
cago, and it is hoped to get the favor of 
the Board of Education for the continu- 
ance of the system. 

=_— 
THE NEGRO IN THE NORTH 
ONFERENCES are being held at dif- 
ferent points to consider how to im- 
prove the conditions of colored people in 
the north. Not long ago one was held in 
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Philadelphia which was addressed 


And this Beautiful Fountain Pen, 





Ve will for the next ninety days send free to any person who will 
nn us one dollar ($1.00) for one year’s subscription to HEALTH 


FREE. 





THIS BEAUTIFUL LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 


This is a solid gold pen; finest irridium point (best material for pointing pens 


known). Hard rubber engraved holder. Always ready. Never blots. No better 
pen made. It is first-class in every respect. It 1s durable, handsome, ready writer 
and feeds perfectly. It is in constant use in thousands of offices all over the United 


States, and in many foreign countries, and is pronounced by all as the 


BEST AND MOST SATISFACTORY PEN. 


they have ever used. 


Each pen is thoroughly tested and guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer. 


Boxed, with filler, and vetoes directions. 





HEALTH, published monthly, is an up-to-date Home Magazine devoted to 
Physical Culture and Hygiene, having a most brilliant staff of contributors, all of 
whom are thoroughly posted on the latest hygienic topics of the day. 


What Others Think of ‘‘Health.’’ 


‘* HEALTH bears the impress of sterling merit. For admirably written articles, 
for valuable suggestions and advice, and above all, for outspoken honesty, it easily 
bears off the palm. It should have an enormous circulation, and if I know my 
countrymen rightly, within a few years it will be found in the home of every 
intelligent citizen.’’ Yours for the right, Fred Von Rennslaer Washington, D. C 

‘*Enclosed please find five dollars, for which kindly renew my subscription to 
HEALTH, and send it for one year to each of the parties whose names and addresses 
Ienclose. I consider your publication a perfect mine of valnable information, and 
having derived so much benefit from reading it myself I wish some of my friends 
to share the good with me. I feel that I could not find a better way to express my 
good will to them than by giving them the opportnity to read your valuable 


magazine.’’ Cordially yours, Robert Dayton, Tacoma Building, Chicago, I]. 
THE MAGAZINE CONTAINS: 

I. Contribured Atricles. 4. Suggestions From the Diet School. 

2. Physical Culture Department. 5. Ed torial Department. 

3. Home Department. 6. Questions and Answers. 


All questions answered by Charles 
his personal attention. 

The information contained in and to be received from the last three depart- 
ments mentioned are worth three times the cost of the magazine, and 


A. Tyrrell, M. D. who gives this department 


Every Person Needs a Fountain Pen. 


This is your chance to get one. Send to-doy, money order or stamps ($1.00) 
one dollar for one year’s subscription and obtain this valuable magazine for one 
year and the pen free. Address 


HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
1562) Broadway, NEW YORK, 
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Wisconsin Farm- 





most prominent public men of that city. 


The facts were brought out that ninety 
per cent. of the colored people in the 
north came from the south since the re- 
bellion, and in Philadelphia alone about 
33 1-3 per cent. of the estimated 60,009 


colored population have come up from the 
south within the last ten years, 
dreds are coming up and settling in Phil- 
adelphia annually: so that in some of the 
thickly inhabited districts, they 
principally reside, the proportion between 
the white and colored is quite as great as 
in the Black Belt in the south. 
— 
SCHOOL REFORMS URGED 

HE educational movement among the 
‘| intelligent farmers is indicated by 
the action taken by the 400 farmers, 
representing all parts of Wisconsin, in at- 


and hun- 


where 


Resolutions were passed in 


favor of country town- 


ship high schools, with special courses in 


training schools, 


agriculture and domestic economy; a un- 
iform of textbooks throughout 
the country schools of the state, and high- 
er wages and longer tenure of the coun- 
try school teacher. It is thought such re- 
forms will keep the young men and young 


system 


women from drifting away to the city. 


eS 
A FORTUNE FROM TIPS 
AMUEL H. GOLDEN, the Mononga- 


hela house waiter, who was recent- 
lv married for the fourth time, has re- 
turned to Pittsburg with his bride. With 
her and over $100,000, which he earned 
as tips, he has settled down at 140 Ful- 
ton street to a life He 
years old. 


of ease. is 81 





Golden has been a waiter and porter 
at the Monongahela half a 
says a Pittsburg correspondent 
Philadelphia North American. “I waiteg 
on Abraham Lineoln, Gen. U. S. Grant, 
the present King Edward VII, then the 
Prince of Wales,” said he one day. “Edwin 
M. Stanton I nursed when his leg was 
broken on an Ohio river steamboat. | 
have received tips ranging from ten cents 
to $50. I put the money away 
never shrinks—in a 


for century, 


of the 


» where it 


savings bank—and 


now I’m enjoying it.” 
— 
THE HIGHEST BALLOON ASCENT 
HE highest ascent ever made by man 
was the balloon trip made last sum- 
mer by Jacques Balsan and M. Godard, 
who were enabled to reach a point 22,400 
above the surface. They were, how- 
successful in attaining this height 
by the use of bags of oxygen, which they 
carried with them and which they breath- 
ed constantly after reaching 20,000 feet. 
They began to feel the effects of the great 
height at 18,000 feet, and at 20,150 feet 
Mr. Balsan prostrated, 
wholly unable to help himself. His com- 
panion was able to withstand the rari- 
fied air for a longer time, and he secured 
the bag of oxygen which greatly relieved 
them both. At 21,450 feet the cold was 
intense, and at 22,400 feet they were both 
in great pain and just barely able to per- 
form the operations which started the 
balloon on the descent. 


feet 
ever, 


was and was 


—> 
RAPID TRANSIT IN ST. PETERSBURG 


_ 


slow old capital of St. Petersburg, 


has not’ heretofore’ enjoyed 
anything better than short, choppy, 


single line horse cars, but plans are al- 
ready well under way by which an elec- 
tric elevated road, sixty miles in length, 
of the most approved type, is to be built. 
The enthusiast who promises to bring the 
new order into effeet is Civil 
who intends to raise no 
than $100,000,000 in order to do it. 
St. Petersburg, by reason of the lac 
of transportation, has the well deserved 
but unenviable reputation of being a city 
with miserably poor houses and terrific- 
ally high rents. This is inevitable 
present transportation. There is a limit 
to the distance even a peasant can walk 
every day. The city is centralized 
unsanitiry, soaked through and 
with two centuries’ 


Engineer 


Balinsky, less 


with 


and 
through 
accumulation of mat- 
ter that Western cities attempt to render 
harmless. The eannot grow. 
The aim of the present project is to de- 


suburbs 


centralize the city at one blow, and at 
the same time to unite all the steam 
railways that come into the city in one 


central passenger station, and. following 
Berlin, to enable all the 
more important trains to pass through 
the center of the city. The projected 
road is also intended to serve as a freight 
belt line. 

The outery against crushing rents has 
become so general that the arguments on 
this side of the question outweigh, in the 
minds o/ the populace, those that oppose 
Kngineer Balinsky’s enterprise. It is 
not only receiving a careful hearing, but 
there is 
will be 
terms. 


the example of 


concession 
favorable 


reason to believe a 


granted on unusually 
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PREFER CREDITS TO CASH 
es HE change of sentiment among shop- 
ny, keepers in regard to the matter of 
the giving credit .to customers is noteworthy. 
-" Years ago Ben Franklin’s adage, “A nim- 
_ ] ] ble sixpence is better than a slow shil- 
= a 4 ling” was almost universally approved. 
oe a Today the majority of shop-keepers pre- 
fer to give credits rather than to do a 
I strictly cash business. The New Orleans 
- Picayune calls attention to the fact that 
he , ; : ie ; ithe cash customer receives no favors or 
ind Are you disturbed at night and broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and crying special consideration when shopping, and 
. With the excruciating pain of Cutting Teeth ? If so, go at once is always looked upon as a stranger who 
and get a bottle of will provably never be seen again in the 
T establishment, while the shopper whose 
an M RS. WI NSLOW’S SOOTH | NG SYRU P. name goes on the books is well known. 
m- There is an old story to the effect that 
rd, It will relieve the poor little sufferer immediately—depend upon it: there is no mistake once a boat capsized in the river, throw- 
00 about it. There is not a mother on earth who has ever used it who will not tell you at once ing three persons into the water. A man 
W- that it will regulate the bowels, and give rest to the mother and relief and health to the on shore cried out in the most agonizing 
ht child, operating like magic. Pleasant to the taste, and is the prescription of one of the manner, begging the people to rescue the 
ey oldest and best female physicians and nurses in the United States. Sold everywhere. man with the red head. With difficulty 
‘h- the red-headed man was fished out of 
et. TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. the water, while the other two drowned. 
at On being asked the cause of his intense 
et interest in the party whose life was 
as saved, the information was elicited that 
m- the red-headed man owed the other $11, 
ri- and if he drowned, leaving no estate be- 
' hind, his death would make the debt a 
ad Ss =e ia total loss. In this case the two cash cus- 
a % tomers were allowed to drown, while the 
th y, . T H EF M OD ERN DANCE man Whose name was on the books saved 
wf = " ial | his own life by being in debt. 
A book of fact, warning ane aaaeerge> er \nother disadvantage suffered by the 
the subtle perils of the modern dance. : A 
cash customer is that he has less chance 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED than anybody else of getting credit.. A 
G ARENTS who desire help in guiding their child-en to a wise person who had bought in the same place 
g, choice concerning this fascinating but harmful amusement, for twenty years and always paid money 
f Pases whe sre beled mn tet pice te ne es down, was on one occasion when the 
against the bad social influences of the ball room, Young People e : 
v; who are in doubt as to the popular dances being purse had been accidentally left behind, 
i | incompatible with a Christian life, will find this refused credit for a trifling sum and was 
C- book to be the very means to form a safe conclusion on this serious problem. denied the benefit of a C. O. D. package, 
hb. ‘* The Modern Dance,’’ in paper covers, will be sent to any address on receipt of hecause the aiecent wee tee ene lfee 
t. only 25 cents in coin or stamps; 50 cents if bound in cloth. All charges prepaid by us Pr aie 
le 4 daddies > 
|THE CHURCH PRESS +104 LaSALLE AVENUE: CHICAGO The cold storage of furs, clothing, ete., 
S =e is quite an industry in many of our larger 
° - cities. The temperature is constantly 
\ at kept below the freezing point. and the 
d s furs are improved by hanging in the cold, 
y dark, dry rooms. The equipment of some 
3 of the plants is quite extensive. 
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From Home 
AN IDEAL RETREAT 


FROM THE SUMMER HEAT 





; AT THE 

7 m4 MUNCIE SURF SANATARIUM, 
) On an island a few miles from Fire Island Light House, Great 
South Bay, opposite Babylon. Two hours from New York City, 


Every comfort for guests. Always cool. Sea-bathing, boating, 
fishing. Abundant table. Every modern means for securing restora- 
tion to health. Open from June {5th to October {st. 

Address, until June 15th, 


DOCTORS MUNCIE, Macon St., Cor. Marcy Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Afterwards, BABYLON, LONG ISLAND. 
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HE LIVING AG 








FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844 


A Weekly Magazine of 
FO REIGN Giving yearly 3300 Double Column 
PERIODICAL 


Octavo Pages of Matter, (Making 


Four Large Volumes) Unequalled 


LITERATURE in Quality and Quantity. 
THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE 




















Contribute to make this periodical 


agg Are arte in Scope, Character, ; 
Completeness, Comprehensiveness : 


APPEALS 





To Every Reader of Intelligence and Literary Taste 


Food to Nourish, Stimulate and Inspire Thought 
The ablest and brightest men 
and women of the world 
have read and commended it during more than half a century 
Published weekly at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Single numbers, 15 cents each. 
Address THE Livinc AGE ComPAny, P. O. Box 5206, Boston 





The Living Age for the Summer 
SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


SIXTEEN WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


As a special inducement to any who may desire to make a trial subscrip- 
tion we will send the magazine for sixteen weeks, beginning at any desired 
date, for one dollar. 


COUPON Fill in your address and send this Coupon 
with One Dollar to the publishers. 
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; 
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THE LIVING AGE 
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Ree eS ee eer ee 1901 
THE LIVING AGE Co. 

13% Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Dear Sirs: 

For the enclosed $1.00 please send The Living Age 4 my 
address for sixteen weeks, beginning................ AS per your ad- 
vertisement containing Special Trial Subscription Offer. 

Hisashi ce elec Sasi sce tence > 

OOS soccer ccecbsei es ee hh ke ceri as > 

Trial Subscription. Re ee Pe > 
PRTG DOR GD NG DEED EDD CREW F 








DO YOU WANT A 50 PIECE DINNER SET FREE 


Write to-day for our handsome illustrated catalogu fol premiums we give for odjling 
our Soaps. We give to each purchaser of a box of of Foon or a a aA their choice of some of the 
handsomest premiumsin the market. Lamps, Bracelets, Glassware, Se ve 
ana, 

Fags Plates and other 

: \\ — ul pres- 

To the 

agent who sells 

only 24 boxes of 


ft 
WW 


DINNER SET 
—not a toy set— 
ene tae 
decorated anc 
gold traced, full 
size for family 
use, Dinner set. 
We also give Couches, 
Rockers, Dining Room 
Chairs, Center Tables, 
Lace Curtains, Watches, 
Knives and Forks, Gran- 


iteware, Sewing Machines, 
Musical Instruments, Ete. If cash is preferred we allow a very liberal commission. We trust you. No 


money required. We allow you 15 days’ time in which to deliver the nary and collect your money 
NELSONVILLE, ONTO. — PA ing Sah 
ay. rite at once 
Goods received to-day. My customers. are all for our catalogue. You —y THE ——s 
well pleased with their lamps. “We have not seen | can then see how easy it agro a9 preheat an 
euch nicelamps here before Will send another order will be to earna Dinner eats ith a WP prin 
in a few days. I am more than pleased with t Set or other premium, | 27¢ “cp an ini . or- 
mandolin Mrs, AGNES HITCHINGS, Oneday’s wor may be | °vghly reliable house. 
at 


SALVONA SOAP CO., Main and Locust Sts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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UNDERMINED BY SALT LAKES 
ORWICH, the center of the salt in- 
dustry of Great Britain, is one of 

the queerest towns in the country. The 
whole underlying country is simply one 
mass of salt. When descending a shaft, 
one passes through successive thick 
strata of the mineral. The mining of the 
salt constitutes the staple industry of 
the district, and from Norwich alone 
1,200,000 tons of salt are shipped an- 
nually. 

When the industry was started it was 
considered that only one stratum of salt 
existed, and that was only a few feet be- 
low the surface. Fresh water found its 
way to this extensive salt deposit, with 
the result that the salt dissolved like 
snow. A huge subterranean lake of 
water, charged with 26 per cent of salt, 
was thus formed. Pumping engines were 
then installed to convey this brine to the 
surface to large evaporating pans, in 
which a heavy deposit of salt was left 
after the water has evaporated. The re- 
sult of this extensive pumping is that 
Norwich now rests, as it were, upon a 
shell of earth, which at times proves in- 
sufficient to support the weight of the 
houses, with the inevitable consequence 
that the buildings are constantly sliding 
and collapsing in every direction. 

There is scarcely a perpendicular wall 
to be seen; in numerous cases the doors 
and window frames of the houses are 
awry; the roads are extremely uneven, 
and are often closed, owing to the falling 
in of portions. Houses are being con- 
tinually condemned as unsafe for human 
habitation and demolished. The depre- 
ciation of public property is enormous. 

Some idea of the extent of the excava- 
tions in this area, says a writer in the 
Scientific American, may be gathered 
from the fact that as a ton of salt repre- 
sents one cubic yard, and 1,200,000 tons 
of salt are produced every year, there- 
fore 1,200,000 cubic yards of solid mater- 
ial underlying the town is removed an- 
nually. 

A few years ago a compensation board 
was founded. This corporation levies a 
tax of 6 cents upon every ton of brine 
that is pumped to the surface, the reve- 
nue derived from this source being de- 
voted to compensating those unfortu- 
nates whose property has been damaged 
by subsidence. 

— 

Mr. CARNEGIE ON A VACATION 

HE multi-millionaire is often  pic- 
a tured as a veritable slave, toiling 
early and late to increase his stupendous 
fortune. Mr. Carnegie does not belong to 
this class, if reports are correct. News 
comes from the fishermen’s village of 
Antibes that Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie are 
now installed there very unpretentiously. 
Mr. Carnegie sports an old straw hat and 
slouchy clothes. He is out every morning 
at 6 o'clock, and generally walks about 
the country lanes till lunch. Most of the 
afternoon he sleeps at full length on the 
sand beach. Mr. Carnegie has made a 
friend of an old Scotch fisherman who 
has been there for many years, who 
takes him out sailing occasionally in a 
heavy bark. Never suspecting the im- 
portance of his passenger, he gets Mr. 
Carnegie to help with the nets and ropes. 
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